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Think it over! 
The 20th Century Quarterly 


Applies Bible truth to practical living as 
does no other quarterly. 


Is scholarly. Its makers are all experts in 
their special lines. 


Is thorough, but is free from the nuisance 
of padding. 

Is modern in spirit and at the same time 
thoroughly evangelical. 


Sounds the “‘social note”’ throughout. 


Is not interested in teaching denominational 
doctrines, but endeavors to apply the 
principles of the Kingdom of God to today’s 
problems and tasks. 


Is a monument to the possibilities of Chris- 
tian union. 


Is no longer an experiment—it is already 
remarkably successful. 


May be used by all classes from older Inter- 
mediates to oldest Adults. 


Is the most attractive and convenient 
quarterly published. 


—Think it over! 


Note: The 20th Century Quarterly covers the International 
Uniform lessons, and is adapted to all ages from older Inter- 
mediates to oldest Adults. 


SPECIAL! 


Mr. Teacher ! 
Mr. Superintendent ! 
Mr. Pastor! 


The time is at hand to consider whether your 
school is going to go along on the old basis of 
rote lesson study—or whether, beginning with 
January, you will put into the hands of your 
— Intermediate, Senior and Adult Classes 
the 


20th Century Quarterly 
IT IS ALIVE! 


Send for sample copy at once and 
mail your order without delay. 


Note: The demand for the Autumn issue has been so large 
that our supply is entirely exhausted. 


Order your January-March Qurterlies NOW! 


If you are not the person r ible for choi 
E literature for your school, please hand it at 





once to the person who is responsible. See that 
free samples are ordered without delay for 
examination by your leaders. 
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EDITORIAL 


Who Will Reply to 
Professor Barnes? 


HE PROFOUND and intense interest of our readers 

in the articles by Professor Barnes on the origins of 
ihe great war, is being evidenced by a lively correspondence. 
The shock to deeply established beliefs which the articles 
lave produced is not unlike the bursting of a shell in a 
tillet of sleeping soldiers far behind the battle-line. The 
discussion which Professor Barnes has brought to general 
wtention through these articles has been going on in the 
creles of historical scholarship ever since the European 
uchives were opened at the close of the war. But like many 
tings academic the conclusions reached remain a sort of 
soteric possession of the cult of the “intellectuals.” In 
te belief that the question of the origins of the war could 
wt be buried under official pronouncements of the victors, 
rin mere forgetfulness, but that a question of public jus- 
tee was involved which could not be settled until it was 
«ttled right, we requested Professor Barnes to write these 
wticles. They represent the first attempt made in this 
wuntry to reconsider the origin of the war in the light 
i facts unknown when America went into the conflict. 
in this series is presented a picture of the Europe of 1914, 
wtally different from the picture which our sons carried 
wth them to the front and which their fathers and mothers 
terished in their hearts as they blessed them and bade 
hem go. The ghost of the war’s origin will haunt the 
world until it has been banished by the free and full con- 
ideration of the facts, not in academic seclusion, but in 
the open fields of public discussion. It is not our purpose 
S consider the case closed with Professor Barnes’ state- 
ment. Elsewhere in this issue we ask our readers to nominate 
‘list of historians among whom may be found the most 


authoritative spokesmen of the opposite point of view. If 
Professor Barnes is wrong in his facts or in his interpreta- 
tions, who is the best scholar in America to correct his 
errors? We are in search of that man. We do not wish to 
choose him ourselves, but desire our readers to select him. 
He should be a scholarly peer of Professor Barnes, com- 
manding the fullest confidence of the scholarly public. 
Send in your nomination now! 


Y. M. C. A. Searching for 
New Leadership 

Hit ELECTION of Mr. Charles P. Taft, II, as presi- 
of the international 
Young Men’s Christian association was more significant 
as symbol than as event. 


dent recent convention of the 
The president of such a conven- 
tion is not a continuing officer of large power in the asso- 
3ut he does, in a way, stand before the nation as a 
representative Y. M. C. A. leader. And the one thing 
which was immediately noted about the president of the 
Washington gathering was that he was only 28 years of 
It begins to look as though the Y might heed the 
suggestion repeatedly made in these columns and earnestly 
seek for young men to put into places of leadership. Mr. 
Richard Cleveland, another ex-president’s son of about the 
same age as Mr. Taft, had a prominent part in the delibera- 
tions at Washington. ‘So did Mr. David W. Teachout, a 
young Cleveland layman. From Cincinnati comes word 
that Mr. Cecil Gamble, another college graduate in his sub- 
thirties, has been elected president of the city association. 
And, taking the country as a whole, an encouraging list of 
such choices can be compiled. For the most part, these 
new leaders are men whose interest in the Y was first 
aroused in the comparatively liberal atmosphere of student 
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ciation. 


age. 
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associations. It is altogether likely| that they will carry 
this same spirit over into the condu¢t of the organization 
at large. Indeed, it is more than a coincidence that the 
first year of this younger leadership should have also been 
the year in which the membership tests of the association 
were at last liberalized. It is to be hoped, however, that, 
in its search for new leadership, the Y will not confine its 
attention to the sons of men who have already brought 
fame, whether social or political, to the family name. 


The End of a 
Sad Chapter 


MALDODOROUS EPISODE ended when the 

American aviators who have been flying in the Riff 
were mustered out of the French service. An American 
newspaper man who penetrated into the area frankly de- 
scribes their work from the viewpoint of one who watched 
the planes as they dropped their deadly bombs. They were 
sent many times to bombard the peaceful little town of 
Sheshuan. It is a picturesque place of about 12,000 souls, 
lying between two mountain ranges, and was a holy city 
into which no “infidel” might go until five years ago. This 
American newspaper man describes it as very religious, 
almost pacifist, a non-combatant center furnishing the only 
hospitals for the care of Abd-el-Krim’s wounded. There 
is no garrison there and seldom even a dozen warriors. The 
population is entirely made up of women, children and old 
men, as the Riffian chieftain has drafted every able-bodied 
man for service at the front. All this was known by the 
French command, but a rumor that it was being made a 
storage place for supplies led to the repeated bombing. The 
young Americans wondered why there was never any rifle 
fire when they bombarded it, even though they flew so low 
that they could see the individuals running wildly about as 
the deadly explosives were dropped. It was, of course, be- 
The net result of their 
many expeditions therefore was some 200 dead women, chil- 


cause there were no soldiers there. 


dren and old men. This American correspondent met the 
aviators later and describes them as high grade soldiers, lik- 
able personally, but capable of nothing more than regrets 
when he told them of the women and children he had seen 
slain by their missles. The best that can be said of them is 


that their work in the great war won them to a surpassing 
love for France. In an after-dinner talk recently one of them 
declared that whatever profited France profited civilization, 
and that the war on the Riff was a war on barbarians. 
They apparently knew nothing about heroic little peoples 
and their love of freedom. 


Why Cotton Mills 
Leave Home 


ARRON’S, the financial weekly, has been making a 
study of why cotton mills are moving south. Some 
paragraphs from the report of their special investigation 
are illuminating. Finding that a high school education 
tended to take the village children out of factory life “some 
of the directors objected,” says the paper, “to adding an 
eighth and ninth grade. None of the college graduates ever 
return to the mill,” and those of the high school graduates 


who remain “go into the office or into a store.” This finan- 
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cial paper makes no bones about what this means. If jt is 
shown, it says, “that educational efforts are actually Cutting 
the mills off from a future supply of their highly satis. 
factory native help, there will be curtailment of educationa| 
effort in some quarters. It is useless to talk about the 
duty to, and the rights of, the helpless mill people ; southern 
mill men are like other business men, and the majority of 
them will not deliberately pursue a course they believe to be 
too harmful to their personal interests.” The investigator 
was impressed with the “weighty reasons from the mill's 
point of view why individual home ownership is not desir. 
able. To start with, most southern mills were built, or are 
being built, in small towns in the country where adequate 
housing facilities do not exist until the mill provides them 
“Whatever developments may take place thereafter,” the 
report continues, “it is still true that as long as the mil! 
owns its houses and rents them cheaply it has absolute 
control over the class of people who may live in the village.” 


The Archbishop’s Committee 
On Faith Healing 


HE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY has ap- 

pointed a committee composed of six physicians and 
six clergymen to investigate the whole subject of faith 
healing and possibly to submit recommendations touching 
the setting up of the necessary machinery for healing in 
connection with the churches. The committee will have no 
The subject is bewildering. And yet the com- 
mittee might write a fairly adequate report on the basis of 
known facts without engaging in any original researches. 
Among the known or probable facts are these: that many 
cases of faith healing are genuine; that many alleged cases 
are not; that there are other types of psychotherapy not in- 
volving the direct appeal to religious faith which are at 
least equally efficacious; that faith healing therefore needs 
to be considered in relation to the larger category of mental 
healing ; that the appeal to faith establishes a state of con- 
sciousness favorable to the operation of whatever curative 
mental forces there are; that the general ministries of 
prayer for healing need to be supplemented by specific ad- 
justment of the patient’s mental attitudes; that work of 
this kind ought to be done under the careful supervision of 
reputable physicians who are competent to make accurate 
diagnosis and to utilize the resources of medicine. 


Requirements for the 


Investigation ea 


T SHOULD BE UNDERSTOOD, of course, that a 

subject like this must be approached by a purely em- 
pirical method and with no reliance upon a priori argu- 
ments, whether metaphysical or exegetical. Neither the 
church nor any other group of sensible people can afford 
to sponsor any system of healing because it “ought” to 
work, or because God “must” do thus and so, or because 
matter is—whatever one may think it is. No scheme 0! 
healing can have any standing unless it heals in a reason 


easy task. 


able percentage of cases; and even then the theory by which 
the healing is explained may be wholly wrong. It is & 
tirely thinkable that a psychological clinic, a prayer room, 
and something akin to a Protestant confessional may be 
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combined into an efficient mechanism for healing. The 
hing has, of course, been done in many cases, more often 
i) this country than in England. The archbishop’s com- 
mittee may discover or produce a technique which can be 
4andardized and used more widely. 


Is There to Be Church Union 
Among Congregationalists? 
H A SWIFTNESS which 


me, the three most conspicuous congregational 


has disconcerted 
+h bodies in America are facing the prospect of union 
ation. The possibility has been in the air for sev- 
irs. At Springfield two years ago the moderator of 
nal council of Congregational churches, Dr. Wil- 
Barton, declared himself in favor of reunion be- 
Sut within 
st three months vague and tentative approaches have 


at denomination and the Universalists. 


solidified into formal votes looking toward action 
Congregationalists are suggesting to the Univer- 
ion on the basis of the Kansas City declaration of 
er body, the Unitarians are suggesting federation 
same body on the basis of the common liberalism 


hey share. And now all three, having placed the 


1 the hands of appropriate and official committees, 


ask themselves what they really want to do. There 
hing almost comic in the near-bewilderment which 
Church and 


federation are glorious things to talk about; they 


appears in some quarters. union 
a different aspect at times when the talk passes 
n. The Methodists can testify to that. It is far 
y to predict what course the negotiations undertaken 
ent denominational conventions will take, or what 
utcome will be. There is a definiteness about the 
of the Congregationalists which, at first glance, 
augur well for the chances of their proposal. The 
alists have given remarkable evidence, during the 
or three years, of their readiness to sink denomina- 
With a way 
open to wipe out a division which has become 


dvantage for the good of the kingdom. 


less, it is to be hoped that they will not hesitate 
r on it. 


A Tempest in a 
Boston Teapot 


a |[!APPENED in Boston, the Athens of America. 
ev. George Paine, secretary of the Boston fed- 


i churches, organized an armistice day peace 
He invited all organizations interested in world 
march in the parade. Among the organizations 

ited were the Women’s International league, the Fellow- 


of Youth, and the Fellowship of Reconciliation. Sev- 
| of the Boston newspapers, particularly the Boston 


Post, spilled columns of ink arousing the good citizens of 
ston against the red menace embodied in these radical 
ind “slacker” 


¢ 


t averred, had declared Miss Jane Addams, president 


organizations. Federal investigators, so the 


‘ 


‘one of the most 
The Fellowship 


the Women’s International league, to be 
ngerous radicals in the United States.’ 
Youth 


was accused of dangerous contacts with the 
vouth movement, about which the journalistic 
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neurotics had the certain knowledge that it was a “cult of 
nudity.” A great flurry was raised. The marshal of the 
parade and many of the organizations ready to march in 
it withdrew from it rather than be seen in the company of 
such dangerous characters. Usually in such cases of com- 
munity nerves some skillful compromises are made to save 
everybody’s face. Let it be gratefully recorded that Mr. 
Paine and the federation of churches stuck to their guns. 
They picked a new marshal and insisted that the parade 
would be held as scheduled. It was. The governor re- 
viewed it, the newspapers published several apologies for 
libelous statements previously broadcast, and several of the 
patriotic organizations repented as gracefully as they knew 
how and decided to march. Among the participants in the 
parade was Mrs. Francis Sayre, daughter of Woodrow 
Wilson, who acted as one of the characters in a float of the 
league of women voters. Plainly, the Rev. Mr. Paine de- 


serves a medal from lovers of freedom. 


Is the College a 
Drill-Ground? 


RESIDENT HOPKINS of Dartmouth college was 

arguing recently in behalf of freedom of speech on 
the ground that “freedom of thought is impossible if free- 
dom of speech is denied.” He believes that young men and 
women of college age should be exposed to expressions of 
different points of view so that the conclusions which they 
adopt may be the result of their own thinking. Truth 
must take its chances with error, and the youth must run 
some risk of going wrong in their thinking if they are to 
have any chance of going right in a way that will be morally 
and intellectually significant. It is not surprising that this 
avowal seems to some critics to be both practically danger- 
ous and theoretically unsound. The particular comment that 
comes under our eye is that of the Commonweal (Catholic), 
which says: “Now surely it is easy to see what happens to 
the principle of education under such a hypothesis. The uni- 
versity becomes a place where people learn rather than a 
place where people are taught. The whole scheme is 
based on moral and mental relativity which breeds doubt 
and cynicism and which prevents organized effort.” The 
second sentence in this quotation puts the truth in a nut- 
shell. A university is a place where people learn, rather 
than a place where people are taught. 
school or a drill-ground. It is a place where the battles of 
truth and error can be fought out as they are in the world 
at large, but free from at least some of the irrelevant and 
adventitious influences which often make the worse appear 
the better reason in “practical” life. And as to relativity 
breeding doubt and cynicism, we doubt whether there is 
any such breeder of doubt and bewilderment, of cynicism 
and despair, as a system of final and absolute truths clamped 
down upon active minds. The method of the index 
librorum prohibitorum never worked any too well even in 
its best days, and these are its worst. 
an exclusively Catholic method. A student in a Protestant 
seminary not a thousand miles from the southern end of 
Lake Michigan was summoned to the president’s office to 
give account for some ideas which he had expressed in an 
examination. He said they were the results of his own 


It is not a training- 


This is by no means 
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thinking on the basis of what he had read on both sides of 
the question at issue. He was told, “You are not here to 
think but to learn what is taught in the classrooms.” The 
student walked out of the office and out of the seminary. 
The best always do under such a regime. 


Persia Deposes 
Her Shah 

HMED MIRZA, the fat boy who has been the most 

conspicuous boulevardier of Paris since the end of 
the war, can settle down to that as a steady occupation for 
the rest of his life. 
come back to Teheran several months ago, and when he 
failed to accept the invitation they voted to be his subjects 
The Kajars dynasty, which came into power at 
the time Washington was camping at Valley Forge, thus 
fades from the picture. Persia accepts the dictatorship of 
Reza Khan, who has been the actual ruler for years back. 
The throne is declared vacant, and may be kept so. Or 


His subjects in Persia invited him to 


no longer. 


Reza Khan may found a new dynasty. In this political 
The 
The 
tale of the Persian oil fields is an old one, and black. The 
war relieved for a moment the strain under which the 
government had been placed by the 


and the Russians in the north. 


overturn two elements have played the major part. 


first has been oil. The second has been nationalism. 


3ritish in the south 
Moscow, with a flourish 
of trumpets, announced that the treaties by which tsarist 
Russia had engaged with England to divide the sub-surface 
wealth of the country had been thrown into the discard. 
But if the treaties have gone, the Russians haven’t. They 
are still in northern Persia in full force, just as the British 
are in the southern part of the country. And if there is a 
new regime at Teheran, Russia and Britain have been satis- 
fied to have it so. On the other hand, the influence of the 
rising tide of nationalism must be acknowledged. Reza 
Khan is in power largely because he impersonates the quali- 
ties of independence and self-assertion which most Persians 
desire for their land. And while, for the moment, a strong 
ruler on the spot may look better to the European rivals than 
a puppet in Paris, in the long run the same force which has 
brought Reza Khan forward will provide plenty of trouble 
for the economic imperialisms under which his country now 
is bound. 


Kruger — Today and 
Yesterday 

WENTY YEARS AGO there was no more villified 

figure in the news than Paul Kruger, president of the 
Transvaal republic which was just going down in defeat 
before the might of the British empire. The fact that he 
had been able to hold Britain so long at bay doubtlessly 
played its part in feeding the malignity with which he 
was treated. Terrible tales were afloat as to his ruthless- 
ness in dealing with the blacks; he was cartooned with a 
He had his 
The British empire has never lacked 
for those who would extol But the main 
picture given the English-speaking world was that of a 
narrow-minded and ruthless old burgher at bay in the 
kopjes of South Africa, and vainly attempting to hold 
hack the march of the world’s progress. It is now a hun- 


savagery which has seldom been surpassed. 
defenders, to be sure. 
its enemies. 
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dred years since Paul Kruger was born. Centenniaj ex. 
ercises are in order. So all at once, it develops that “Qom 
Paul” was not such a bad fellow after all. The British 
governor-general proves glad to take a leading part in the 
celebration of his virtues. British residents of Soyth 
Africa who went through the Jameson raid and the late 
war have vied with one another in testifying to the Sterling 
worth of the old man. And King George has sent g 
wreath of laurel and palm to be placed on the graye! 
Thus does truth, obscured by war emotions, reassert jt. 
self. The old man is seen for what he was, and not for 
what, in the flame of war, we said he was. It is hearten- 
ing to see a whole people so soon ready to acknowledge that 
they were less than fair to their enemy. But it emphasizes 
once more the ephemeral character of many of the judg. 
ments which are arrived at in war-time. The same process 
which has gone on in South Africa can now be seen under 
way on a larger scale, as Prof. Barnes week by week is 
pointing out. 


The Vice of the Patient Listener 


HE PATIENCE of American audiences and conven- 

tions with long programs of speeches is a good case of 
the lilies of virtue festering and smelling far worse than 
weeds. That patience has become a vice. Convention after 
convention is held by church and other organizations in 
which speaker after speaker delivers himself of a dignified 
and more or less edifying discourse while the patient audi- 
ence sits, and perhaps slumbers, without a chance to answer 
the speaker or take part in a discussion. Nothing is done 
to focus the group-mind upon the significant issues which 
ought to concern it. Nothing is done but to unloose an 
avalanche of speeches, and the patient congregation returns 
home after having spent thousands of dollars in railroad 
and hotel expenses. Every bit of information received 
could have been more adequately given in one or two books 
which are bound to be in existence on the very subjects 
“The most striking thing about America 
to me,” said a recent continental visitor, “is your impatience 


under discussion. 


with books and your patience with speeches.” 

It is gratifying to note that the Federal council of 
churches has seen the light, so that the annual meeting of 
its executive committee to be held in Detroit next month 
will be a discussion meeting, the agenda of which consists 
simply of a series of questions on moral, spiritual and prac- 
tical issues in which the church must reach some kind of 
agreement. This commendable departure from established 
practices on the part of the council comes none too early. 
For years it has been a mystery how the leaders of Amer- 
ican Protestants had the patience to attend council meetings 
which were little more than institutes in which various 
commissions made a display of their accomplishments but 
never asked for guidance on the paths to be charted in 
the future. Yet the council has been no worse than most 
of its constituent denominations. 

At the recent meeting of the Congregational council only 
two or three hours were set aside for debate in a program 
which consumed more than seven days. As this program 
developed, such important issues arose that the council af- 
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ranged for discussion periods after hours and in time 
originally allotted to recreation. Thus a conference which 
«as intended to be a traditional church institute almost 
eveloped, in spite of itself, into a parliament. Some of 
‘he most intelligent religious leaders in America were at 
the council. Over their coffee cups they discussed such 
‘tal and interesting problems as the new missionary situa- 
on and the necessity of a new apologetics for the mis- 
If they had discussed this question in 


jonary enterprise. 
pen meeting they might have enriched the thought of the 


atire church. But the program provided for nothing as 
evolutionary as that. Where the problems of the church 
vere particularly urgent the program was thrown aside. 
Yet it remained on the whole an institute and not an open 
sarliament, and many significant issues upon which there 
ought to be social thinking in the church never came on 
the floor. 

Of equal significance in its limitations was a recent meet- 
ng of the American council of the world alliance of inter- 
national friendship through the churches. This council 
adopted a long message to the churches of America on 
the tremendously vital problem of world peace. This mes- 
age was prepared behind the scenes by a committee, and 
the only public discussion which arose in regard to it was 
whether the phraseology at a certain point committed the 
council too unequivocally to the outlawry program. Hours 
were spent in hearing addresses and minutes in social 
In America we do not even have the gentle art 
f heckling to relieve the monotony of such a program. 
The spigot of oratory is simply turned on and rhetorical 
streams drench the souls of the all too patient listeners. 

Sometimes programs are arranged in this undemocratic 
fashion because there is actual fear on the part of the 
caders to submit important issues to general discussion. 
Perhaps that was the reason for the oratorical avalanche 
which passed as a national convention of the Anti-saloon 
At least one of the featured 


thinking. 


League a few weeks ago. 
seakers at that convention was sending signed despatches 
0a New York newspaper, while the meeting was in prog- 
ress, claiming that the league leaders were trying to make 
in adjunct of the Republican national committee out of it. 
there were other sources of dissatisfaction to be found in 
the corridors, around luncheon tables, and wherever dele- 
gates gathered informally. But none of this was given a 
chance to reach the floor. On the contrary, it was not until 
the convention was officially closed, after the delegates had 
gone home, that the insiders got together in a secluded 
wotel room and did the real job that the league needed to 
have done. 

Church meetings err in this respect simply because they 
tollow the traditional path and because there is vague fear 
i chaotic meetings if vital matters are submitted to dis- 
ussion without adequate presentation by certain leaders. 
This fear is not wholly unfounded. The danger of anarchy 
rks in every democratic experiment. But it is a peril 
which must be risked if we are to escape autocracy. Propa- 
ganda is one form of autocracy and most conferences are 
merely convenient means of unloosing the floods of head- 
quarters propaganda. 

The commendable efforts of the Inquiry to wean the 
churches from these traditional methods of imparting truth 
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have been previously gratefully acknowledged in the Chris- 
tian Century. May the Inquiry’s propaganda against 
propaganda gradually bear fruit! We need less imparta- 
tion of truth and more common search for truth. We 
would not be willing to deny a place to the inspirational 
address and the informative discourse on the program of a 
church or other organization conference. These addresses 
have their place, but it is not the commanding place we 
have given them. We need more practice in thinking to- 
gether and above all do we need the fruits which come 
from social discussion in which mind enriches mind and 
in which resources of spirit and conscience are tapped which 
the average church meeting never uses. 


The Outlook for the Court 


ITH CONGRESS about to convene, the public 

mind of the country is being focussed with increas- 
ing interest upon the proposal for the United States to 
adhere to the world court. The issue has been made a spe- 
cial order on the senate calendar for December i7. At that 
time the debate will begin. How long it will continue no 
one can predict. Whether a vote will be reached before 
the short Christmas recess, or be deferred until spring is 
purely speculative. The procedure of both senate and housc 
is usually so enmeshed in political strategy that it is not at 
all certain the court proposal will have the right of way, 
even though it has been given a special date for emergence 
from the committee. President Coolidge, according to reli- 
able reports, is preparing a message which includes more 
and graver problems than he has ever before asked congress 
to consider. Besides the world court there will be tax revi- 
sion, the European debts, the agricultural crisis, the coal 
crisis, the reorganization of government departments in the 
interest of further economy, and other urgent questions. 
How these subjects will arrange themselves in order of pre- 
cedence and urgency not even a United States senator is 
able to say. 

Meanwhile, it is important to consider the present status 
of the world court issue and so to square away our minds 
for the impending discussion. The proposal will come up 
under Senator Swanson’s resolution to adhere to the court 
under the four well-known Harding-Hughes reservations: 
(1) that adherence shall involve the United States in no 
legal relations with the league of nations; (2) that we shall 
have an equal share with other nations in the selection of 
judges; (3) that we shall bear our share of the cost of 
maintaining the court ; and (4) that no change shall be made 
in the statutes of the court without our consent. To these 
reservations President Coolidge has agreed, and will no 
doubt add another: (5) That we shall not be bound by 
any advisory opinion handed down by the court except 
where we expressly join in requesting such opinion. These 
reservations are either obviously right and just (two, three, 
and four), or redundant (five) or of disputed efficacy (one 
and five). No controversy is likely, however, to turn on 
these reservations. The debate will turn on large matters 
of general policy involving different ideas of the role which 
the United States should play on the international stage. 
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On the question of adherence to this court there are five 
distinct points of view represented in the senate. The first 
and largest bloc is that of the regular Democrats who look 
without disfavor upon America’s entrance into the league of 
nations, and therefore raise no objection to our adherence 
to the league court. To the mind of this group all the con- 
troversy over the court is pointless; we should have gone 
into the league in the first place, in which event we would 
now be automatically in the court; if our adherence to the 
court will bring us a step nearer to the league it requires no 
other argument to persuade us to take that step. Such is 
the position of the regular Democratic senators. 

At the other extreme is the so-called irreconcilable bloc. 
How large this group now is will not be known until some 
test vote is taken. Recent changes in the personnel of the 
senate have reduced the ranks of the old line irreconcilables 
from the dominant position they at one time held. Senators 
Reed and Johnson are conspicuous leaders who still remain. 
The irreconcilable position rests upon the dogma that the 
interest of the United States demands complete isolation, 
non-entaglement with Europe’s affairs by any sort of gen- 
eral undertakings or commitments. It holds that this coun- 
try should be left free to choose its course under specific 
and concrete conditions as they actually arise, rather than 
to involve our destiny by any sort of abstract commitments 
in advance, 

Between these two extremes—the regular Democrats on 
one end, and the isolationists on the other—there are at 
least three positions. One of these is that held by senators 


who reflect the views of President Coolidge. These are 
Republicans whose sense of party solidarity is reinforced 
just at this time by the fact that twenty-seven of them are 
up for reelection in less than a year. The necessity of hang- 
ing together lest they hang separately is keenly felt in this 
group, which it is safe to predict will be found huddling 
close to the President on every issue on which he takes a 
stand. The views of this group of senators, being for the 
the most part second-hand, have not been given intelligible 
expression, nor are they likely to figure vitally in the debate 
To understand their views it is nec- 
Mr. Coo- 
lidge has repeatedly announced his adoption of President 


save in the final vote. 
essary, therefore, to go to the President himself. 
Harding’s position on the world court. He has not, how- 
ever, set forth a constructive and positive argument showing 
how and why, in view of the fact that the United States is 
already a participant in a world court, our participation in 
the new court will be an additional contribution to the cause 
of international peace and justice. Mr. Coolidge holds that 
the first and fifth reservations effectually guard us against 
unwilling or dubious entanglements with the league, and 
inasmuch as the court lacks affirmative jurisdiction it is a 
court to which we may resort if we so elect but to which 
we cannot be brought. We therefore run no risk in adher- 
ing. This negative virtue of harmlessness, which seems to 
be the essence of Mr. Coolidge’s position, seems to be justi- 
fied by the fact that our many years’ participation in the 
Hague court has brought us no harm, and that the new court 
is equally as harmless as the old. It is generally recognized 
that whatever urgency Mr. Coolidge puts into his demand 
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for our adherence to the league court is due not to any req 
enthusiasm for the court itself but to the prudential neces. 
sity of removing it from the political arena. Since M; 
Harding, under the influence of two such pro-league Repyb- 
licans as Mr. Root and Mr. Hughes, committed the Repub- 


lican party to the court there is obviously, from the party 


point of view, no other way to dispose of the court save ty 
adhere to it. 

One remove from the regular Republican position stands 
Senator Pepper. His position has been the subject of much 
discussion and deserves mention here as a distinguishing 
point of view. Senator Pepper holds the opinion that the 
court should be entirely and absolutely divorced from the 
league. He regards the five reservations as ineffective for 
this purpose, and contends that the giving of advisory opin- 
ions to the league, the election of the judges and the pay. 
ment of their salaries by the league, as well as other func. 
tions provided in the statutes and protocol for connecting 
the league with the court, will have a tendency to vitiat 
justice and lower the prestige of the court. But Senator 
Pepper has recently abandoned his purpose of insisting upon 
his point of view. He holds that considerations of party 
solidarity at this time demand that he subordinate his per- 
sonal opinion to that of the President. He therefore an- 
nounces that he will vote with the regular Republican blo 
for adherence with the five reservations. 

We are in a different atmosphere when we come to Sena- 
tor Borah’s position, the fifth distinct point of view into 
which senate opinion is divided. Senator Borah approaches 
the problem of the world court with one question constantly 
at the front of his mind: What has this court to offer asa 
contribution to the peace of the world? He is not inter- 
ested in the controversy over details of a mere court, as 
such. If, in an international dispute which cannot be settled 
by diplomacy or arbitration, a proposed court cannot fune- 
tion as a real court to preclude war, he sees no reason to 
get excited about America’s adherence to that court. He 
holds that we are already participating in a world court of 
that calibre and character, and sees no reason why we should 
join another court of any kind unless it promises something 
substantial for peace. Senator Borah examines the new 
world court and finds that it is not in any true juridical sense 
a court of law. It is really a permanent arbitration tribunal 
In order for it to be a real court of legal justice, capable of 
settling disputes which for the lack of such a court lead to 
war, this court requires to be invested with two structural 
essentials, namely, a code of law and affirmative jurisdiction 
Mr. Root, who sat as a member of the commission which 
drew up the plan of the new court, contended strongly for 
precisely this sort of court, but his draft was rejected by 
the council of the league of nations. 

Senator Borah goes one step farther than Mr. Root. He 
declares that the primary statute of the code must make 
But how can wat 
be made a crime? By merely writing it in the code that it 
That would be child’s play. War cannot be 
made a crime by mere fiat. War can be outlawed as a crime 


war a crime under the law of nations. 
is a crime? 


only by the nations joining in a universal treaty in which 
each nation agrees that in the last resort it will submit to 
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he jurisdiction of the international court any dispute cov- campaign to force congress to reopen the question.” In a 
iad hy the code, and in any dispute not covered by the code previous address before the state convention of the Native 
. pledges its honor not to resort to war over it. In a Sons of the Golden West Mr. McClatchy launched his 
. ed. Senator Borah’s position is that America now has a thunderbolts against the “growing interference with national 
supreme opportunity to make a master stroke for peace, and __ leyislation by the Federal council.” Pamphlets and mimeo- 
‘tolds that to vote our adherence to the new court under raphed sheets are being scattered broadcast to warn the 
“a nception that we are making thereby a contribution to people of the coast of the nefarious activities of the church 
ance is an illusion, if not a deception, the new court adding leaders, who are accused of keeping alive an issue which 
ites substantial to the old court in the matter of the Would otherwise have disappeared. As a matter of fact, the 

tt adjudication of international disputes. If we are crusade against which Mr. McClatchy and his California 
-» into another court, says Senator Borah, let us go into joint immigration committee fulminate has had almost no 
: veal court, a genuine peace court. Such a court should be existence save in their own imaginations. Since the Atlanta 
1) an independent permanent tribunal, (2) clothed with Comvention there have been a few semi-private conferences ; 
risdiction to administer (3) a definite code of (4) the law ‘© or two committees have been formed ; two or three = 
fully worded pamphlets have been printed; but of action, 
real action, there has been almost none. Any fifth-rate 


ace whose basic statute (5) outlaws war as an inter- 


| crime. What it comes to, therefore, is that other ~ : : : 
clerk, with a single mimeograph, could stir up a more rous- 


ing campaign in half a day than Dr. Gulick and his aids 
have cared to carry on during the last twelve months. 


; are for the court or against the court, while Sena- 
ah is for peace. He insists that whatever action is 
in this great hour, under the impulsion of our passion a : 
There has been reason to suspect that the Federal council, 


following the Atlanta convention, did not know what it 
wanted to do next. That there was enormous pressure 


ace, must really and substantially make for peace. 
step outside the senate we find standing at the 


a group of peace workers representing many : 
placed on the council to do nothing may be taken for 


granted. Particularly on the Pacific coast, even ministers 
of the gospel have said that the quickest way to mend mat- 
ters as between this country and Japan would be to forget 
the whole sorry business, take the immigration law as a 
fait accompli, and seek to prove our friendship in other 
fields. At the same time, these same voices have said that 
any continued agitation of the issue would but confirm ex- 
clusionists in their point of view, and indefinitely postpone 


. view and holding in their hands a proposal which 
rmonized their own differences and which they offer 
cedure for reconciling the differences among the 
The merit of their proposal seems to be that, if 

pted, it will make the new court a genuine and 
court of peace, competent to destroy and displace 
itherto supreme court of war. In another issue we 
ill consider their proposal in its relation both to the senate 


nd the churches. : : : 
- the day of accommodation. That this policy has been pre- 


sented to the Federal council is known from the testimony 

The Churches and Japan of men who have presented it. 4 . 
The council is not to be blamed if, in the face of this con- 
HAT ARE THE CHURCHES going to do about fusion of advice, it has hesitated to commit itself with vigor 
the oriental exclusion policy of the United States? t» any course. There are suggestions that, in an effort to 
nly a year since, at Atlanta, the discussion of the placate Pacific coast intransigents, the council unofficially 
immigration law provided the most challenging agreed to refrain from all political agitation, and to con- 
bject before the Federal council. Again and again there fine its efforts to a general educational campaign in the 
s expressed the prophetic demand that national policy country at large. In fact, the agenda of the approaching 
to square with Christian conscience. What more meeting specifically suggests this as a policy for official 
ur has a Federal council known than that in which adoption. In the present state of political affairs in the 
|:. Speer read the letter from Ambassador Wood, United States, this may be a wise policy. It is to be doubted 
n the latter spoke of the passage of the law as “an whether there is any use in approaching congress on the 
rnational disaster of the first magnitude’? The ob- subject of immigration, in regard to any national or racial 
t Atlanta would have been justified in believing that group whatever, until the mind of the public has been much 

irches through the Federal council were on the point more informed than it now is. 

a campaign for justice which would shake the But if the officers of the council expected to see a better- 
Yet, when the question appears in the agenda of ment of conditions on the Pacific coast because of their 
proaching meeting of the council’s executive com- withdrawal from agitation before congress, they by this 
to be held at Detroit in early December, one is justi- time know their mistake. Tne leaders in the exclusion 
wondering what measure of importance will be at- movement are making more bitter charges against the 
| to the immigration issue. Is the question printed church leaders today than at any time in the past. The 
keep the record straight? Or are the churches chance for a lessening of the suspicions of coast residents, 
really determined to secure a rectification of our national and for a remedying of the laws which discriminate against 


cf 


loing? the orientals already in this country, is less than it was 
Pacific coast that colorful crusader, Mr. V. S. before the Federal council moderated the vigor of its 
McClatchy, has just been trying to rouse the California purpose. The net result of a year of indecision is a new 
‘tate convention of the American legion by telling it that the access of energy to the exclusionist agitators of the coast, a 
Federal council and associated bodies are in “a nation-wide loss of interest on the part of many church people in other 
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parts of the country, and increased bewilderment for the 
liberal forces in the orient. 

Meanwhile, the situation out of which the question grows 
remains unaltered. Japan remains unappeased. It is mock- 
ery—as five minutes in any unrestrained gathering of Jap- 
anese will show—to declare otherwise. Racial discrimina- 
tion remains as a basis of national policy. And exactly 
nothing is being done to insure that the whole question of 
immigration shall be dealt with on a just and scientific 
basis. No one will seriously assert that we have as yet 
made up our minds what we mean by assimilability or 
that we have worked out any genuine tests by which the 
assimilability of prospective immigrants may be known. The 
basis of our present immigration law is avowedly temporary 
and artificial. To wipe out the misunderstanding with an 
important sister nation; to free the republic from the stigma 
of color discrimination; to discover a permanent and just 
method by which to control our gates—one would suppose 
these matters worth more than passing consideration. Yet 
that is all they have so far been given. 

This issue wrapped up in the exclusion law is too vital 
to allow mere political considerations to control the Chris- 
tian conscience. Politically speaking, it may be impossible 
to secure a revision of the immigration policy at the present 
time. But the churches do not believe that this exclusion 
is, basically, a political issue. When former Senator Phelan, 
now treasurer of the California joint immigration com- 
mittee, told the senate committee that no policy would be 
acceptable which admitted, even by implication, the oriental 
contention of racial equality, he made the moral issue here 
at stake too clear for misreading. On a question as funda- 
mental as this, it would be better for the churches to fail 
to accomplish their immediate political ends than for them, 
because of political strategy and jockeying, to lose their 
testimony. 


A Glass Partition 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


I AM not a keeper of Fishes, and I know not very much 


about them. But I am told that those who own and 
breed them discover some interesting Facts. And I have 
heard that a man who kept an Aquarium had a large Tank 


‘ . aon os | 
with its sides of Glass, and a Partition of Glass that ran 


down the middle. And on the one side of the Partition 
he put a Large and Savage Black Bass. And on the other 
side he put divers Small Fish. 

And the Bass saw the Small Fish, and he rushed at them, 
but he struck against the Partition. 

And he was surprised, but he tried it again with Similar 
Results. And after he had bumped his nose Several Times 
he Desisted for that day. 

But on the next day he was at it again bright and early 
that he might get his meal while the getting was good. 
But every time he hit the Glass. 

And finally he gave it up in Disgust. 

Then did the man in the Aquarium remove the Partition. 
And albeit the Little Fish swam all around the Black Bass, 
he ate none of them. He had tried that game too many 
times, and he was sure that between him and any chance of 
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success was an Invisible Wall. So he gave it up, and he 
and the Small Fish dwelt togeth.r happily ever afterward 

Now I have known men who have tried and tried to win 
Success in life and eventually they have given it up. Fo, 
they have bumped their noses against the Partition so often 
that they know it is No Use. Wherefore did they accept 
the Situation as they found it, and now they sigh with q 
sense of relief because there is no use or reason for 
Struggle. 

And I am far from advising men to make a useless effort, 
and to bear out their Ambition against Insuperable Op. 
stacles. But on the other hand, I have known men who 
have been fooled like the Black Bass. They have retired 
to the Side Lines while the game was still on, and while 
they had a chance of making a Base Hit. 

Wherefore do I say unto the Discouraged, Oh, my 
brother, I desire not for thee that thou cherish vain desires, 
We all have our limitations, and there cometh a time when 
we are Up Against It, and may as well accept the Situation, 
But, brother, if thou hast had a season of rest from the 
disturbing influence of ambition, start at the other end of 
the Tank, and try it once more. There are fish that ought 
to be eaten, and it may be that the Partition is no longer 
there. 














Who Will Reply to 


~ Professor Barnes? 


HAT AMERICAN SCHOLAR would you 

like to have The Christian Century invite to 
reply to the series of articles by Professor Harry 
Elmer Barnes on “Was America Deluded by the 
War?” Our readers are requested to make nomi- 
nations. From the list received twelve names will 
be selected by the editors, in counsel with a com- 
mittee of three distinguished scholars. The panel 
of twelve names will then be submitted to our 
readers to choose one for this responsible under- 
taking. The one receiving the oe mae number of 
ballots will be invited to write a series of articles on 
war guilt, dealing with Professor Barnes’ statement 
with scholarly criticism, and constructively defend- 
ing the opposite point of view. 


All nominations must be in by December 16. 

Announcement of the panel of twelve will appear 
in our issue of December 24. 

The balloting for the final choice will close on 
January to. 

The announcement of the conferment of the honor 
will appear in our issue of January 21. 





ADDRESS 
to make reply to Professor Barnes’ articles. 
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Food for a Hungry World 


By William A. Sunday 


“They need not depart; give ye them to eat.”—Matt. xiv, 16. 


OME FOLKS do not believe in miracles. I do. A 
S denial of miracles is a denial of the virgin birth of 
jesus. The Christian religion stands or falls on the virgin 
hirth of Christ. God created Adam and Eve without human 
agencies. He could and did create Jesus supernaturally. I 
place no limit on what God can do. If you begin to limit 
God, then there is no God. 

| read of a preacher who said that the miracles of the 
Bible were more of a hindrance than a help. Then he pro- 
ceded to spout his insane blasphemy. He imagined Jesus 
ulking to the five thousand and like many speakers over- 
running his time limit. The disciples, seeing night coming, 
aid: “Master, you have talked this crowd out of their 
supper and there is nothing to eat in this desert place; dis- 
miss them so they can go into the towns and country and 
vet food.” 


He imagined Jesus saying: “We have some lunch, haven’t 


- 
“Yes, but not enough to feed this crowd.” 

“Well, let’s divide it up and see.” So Jesus proceeds to 
livide his lunch with the hungry crowd. 

\n old Jew, seeing Jesus busy, asked, ““What’s he doing ?” 
Dividing his lunch.” “Huh,” grunts this old knocker. “He 
is the first preacher I’ve ever seen who practices what he 
preaches.” Shamed by the example of Jesus, this old tight- 
vad brought out his lunch basket and began to divide. 
Others caught the spirit and followed suit and in this way 
thousand were fed. This heretic of a so-called 
preacher thought such an occurrence more reasonable than 
the Bible account. Every attempt to explain the miracles 
by natural laws gets the explainer into great difficulty and 
shows him up as ridiculous. 


the five 


THE WORLD IS HUNGRY 


I wish to draw some practical lessons from this miracle of 
Jesus feeding the five thousand. The world is hungry. 
Jesus stood face to face with the problem of physical hun- 
ger just as we in our day face the problem of hunger, not 
nly physical but spiritual. If one were to believe all the 
magnificent articles in current and religious literature, one 
would think the world is disgusted and indifferent to the 
teligion of Jesus Christ. I believe exactly the opposite is 
‘ue. In no century since the morning stars sang together 
tas there been more real hunger for genuine religion than 
this. And yet, many a preacher, instead of trying to feed 
this spiritual hunger, is giving some book review, staking a 
aim out on Jupiter or talking evolution, trying to prove we 
«ame from a monkey with his prehensile tail wrapped around 
alimb shying cocoanuts at his neighbor across the alley. The 
world is not disgusted with religion, but is disgusted with 
the worldliness, rituals, ceremonies and non-essentials in 
which we have lost religion. 

There are some kinds of religion the world is not hungry 
lor; 


A religion of formal observances. In Isaiah, first chap- 
ter, the Lord says: “To what purpose is the multitude of 
your sacrifices? I am full of the burnt offerings of rams 
and the fat of fed beasts. Incense is an abomination unto 
me; your new moons and your appointed feasts my soul 
hateth. When you make prayers, I will not hear them. 
Your hands are full of blood. Put away the evil of your 
doings ; cease to do evil, learn to do well.” 

Their formalism didn’t make a hit with the Lord. He 
saw through their smoke screen. Religion does not consist 
is doing a lot of special things, even if branded as religious, 
but in doing everything in a special way as the Lord directs. 
Whenever the church makes its observances and forms the 
end instead of the means to the end, the world will turn its 
back on it. 

QUALITY OF LIFE COUNTS 

Praying is not an act of devotion—reading the Bible is 
not an act of devotion—going to church is not an act of 
devotion—partaking of the communion is not an act of 
devotion; these are aids to devotion. The actual religion 
lies not in prayer, reading the Bible, church attendance, but 
in the quality of life which these observances create in you. 
If the doing of these things does not change your life, then 
it profits you nothing to have them done. Thousands forget 
religion and allow the forms of religion to take the place of 
religion. They are substituting religiousness for righteous- 
ness. Jesus alone can save the world, but Jesus can’t save 
the world alone. He needs our help. 

The world is not hungry for a religion of theory. There 
was a time when people were interested intensely in fine- 
spun theological theories. You could announce a debate on 
the forms of baptism and pack the house with the S. R. O. 
sign hanging out. That day has passed; a debate on bap- 
tism or predestination would not draw a corporal’s guard. 
The average man has not lost interest in the vital truths 
connected with these topics, but he has lost interest in the 
type of religion that spends its energy in argument, word 
battles, and windjamming. Religion should relate to life 
and conduct as well as theory. 

There has never been a time in my memory when religion 
has been so reduced to forms and ritual as today. In the 
mind of Jesus religion was not to build up the church, but 
the church was to build up religion. Religion was not the 
end but the means to the end. Jesus was so far removed 
from the formalism and traditions taught by the priests 
instead of teaching the commands of God that he was con- 
stantly at cross-purposes with them. A church of make 
believe will soon beget a generation of non-believers. 


CHURCH IS CROSS-EYED 


The church in endeavoring to serve God and Mammon 
is growing cross-eyed, losing her power to know good from 
evil. Jesus dealt with fundamentals ; his quietest talk had a 
torpedo effect on his hearers. Some sermons instead of 
being a bugle call to service are showers of spiritual cocaine. 
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I am satisfied that there has never been a time when it is 
I believe 
the conflict between God and the devil, right and wrong, 


harder to live a consistent Christian life than now. 


was never hotter. 
more fascinating. 


and pitfalls were more numerous and dangerous than today. 


The world is not hungry for a religion of social service 


without Christ. 


ments for the good of humanity providing you give Jesus 


Christ his rightful place. You cannot bathe anybody intc 
the kingdom of God. You cannot change their hearts by 
changing their sanitation. It is an entirely good and Chris- 
tian act to give a down-and-outer a bath, bed and a job. It 
is a Christian act to maintain schools and universities, but 
the road into the kingdom of God is not by the bathtub, the 
university, social service, or gymnasium, but by the blood- 
red road of the cross of Jesus Christ. 

The Bible declares that human nature is radically bad 
and the power to uplift and change is external; that power 
is not in any man, woman or system, but by repentance 
and faith in the sacrificial death of Jesus Christ. The 
church is the one institution divinely authorized to feed tie 
spiritual hunger of this old sin-cursed world. 

You will notice that Jesus did not feed the multitude. He 
created the food and asked his disciples to distribute it. 


Jesus 


lesus was the chef, not the waiter at this banquet. 
created salvation, the only food that will feed the spiritual 
hunger of the world; the task of distributing the food is in 
the hands of his human followers. 
GODLESS YOUTH 

For every two nominal Christians, there are three who are 
not even nominal. Out of every two church members, one 
is a spiritual liability; four out of five with their names on 
our church records are doing nothing to bring the worid 
There are twenty million young men in this coun- 


to Jesus. 


i =} 
Nineteen mil- 
lion are not members of any church; nine million attend 


try between the ages of sixteen and thirty. 


church occasionally ; ten million never darken a church door. 
Seventy-four per cent of our criminals are young men under 
twenty-one years of age. In the past twenty-five years the 
age of prostitutes has fallen from twenty-six years to seven- 
teen years of age. Five hundred girls fifteen years old and 
under were divorced or widowed last year. Juvenile crime 
increased in one year from thirty-two pe: cent to a hundred 
and thirty-eight per cent. 

There are many institutions that enter into competition 
with the church in preaching certain phases of religion. 
but not in preaching religion itself. Associate charities 
preach charity sometimes with stronger emphasis than the 


church. Some organizations talk about justice and square 
dealing with more vehemence than the church. 


Some indi- 
viduals thunder against vice and crime more than the pulpit. 
Many institutions and organizations preach one or more 
phases of religion, but it is to the church humanity must 
ever turn for the last word on salvation and eternal destiny. 

People are dissatisfied with philosophy, science, new 
thought—all these amount to nothing when you have a dead 
child in the house. These do not solace the troubles and 
woes of the world. People will tell you that when they were 
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The allurements of sin have never been 
I do not believe there ever was a time 
since Adam and Eve were turned out of Eden when traps 


I will go with you in any and all move- 
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sick and the door of the future was opening in their face 
the only comfort they could find was in the gospel of Jesy; 

hrist. Christianity is the only sympathetic religion tha 
ever came into the world, for it is the only religion that eye; 
came from God. 

SCIENCE AND GRIEF 

Take your scientific consolation into a room where a 
mother has lost her child. Try your doctrine of the surviyal 
»f the fittest with that broken-hearted woman. Tell her tha 
he child that died was not as fit to live as the one left alive. 
Where does that scientific junk lift the burden from her 
heart? Go to some dying man and tell him to pluck up cour- 
age for the future. Try your philosophy on him; tell him 
to be confident in the great to be and the everlasting what js 
it. Go to that widow and tell her it was a geological neces- 
sity for her husbarid to croak. Tell her that in fifty mil. 
lion years we will all be scientific mummies on a shelf— 
What does all this 
After you have gotten through with your 


petrified specimens of an extinct race. 
stuff get her? 
science, philosophy, psychology, eugenics, social service, 
sociology, evolution, protoplasm, and fortuitous concur- 
rence of atoms, if she isn’t bug-house, I will take the Bible 
and read God’s promise, and pray—and her tears will be 
iried and her soul flooded with calmness like a California 
sunset. 

Is the church drawing the hungry world to its tables? 
There is no dodging or blinking or pussy-footing the fact 
that in drawing the hungry world to her tables, the church 
is facing a crisis. That there is a chasm between the church 
and the masses no one denies. If the gain of the church on 
the population is represented by eighty during the past 
thirty years, during the last twenty years it is represented 
by four, and during the past ten years it is represented by 
zero. The birth rate is going on a limited express while 
the new birth rate is going by way of freight. 

Need the world turn to other tables than those of the 
church for spiritual food? Jesus said, “They need not 
lepart; give ye them to eat.” The church has the power 
and the food with which to feed the hungry world. It can 
feed the spiritual hunger of the world by doing what Jesus 
did when he fed the five thousand. By a wise use of what tt 
has on hand with the blessing of God upon it. What has the 
church on hand with which to feed the hungry world? It 
has two things: 

THE ETERNAL PRINCIPLES 

A set of principles which if put into practice in the life 
of the individual and society and business and politics will 
solve every difficulty and problem of city, state, nation, and 
the world. There is no safer or saner method to settle all 
the world’s problems than by the sermon on the mount. 
These principles are truth, justice, and purity. It has a 
person who has the power to create and make powerful 
these principles in the lives of men and women and that 
person is Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

Many skeptics have said, “Bill, if you will only preach 
the principles of Christianity instead of the Person, we will 
Wher- 
ever a preacher or a church preaches a set of principles 
without the person Jesus Christ, that ministry, that church 
becomes sterile and powerless. Truth is never powerful 


find no fault with you.” Nothing doing, old top! 
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onless wrapped up in a person. | take truth and wrap it 
op in Christ and say, “Take it!” You say, “Give me truth 
but no Christ.” Then you will be lost. You are not saved 
bv truth but by the person Jesus Christ. Why take truth 
and reject Christ when it’s Christ that inspires truth? 

I take justice and wrap Christ up with it and say, “Here, 
ake it.” You say, “I will take justice. I deal squarely in 
iysiness, pay my debts, give labor a square deal; I take 
‘ystice but not your Christ.” You are lost. Why take jus- 
ice and cast Christ away when it is Christ that inspires 
instice ? 

NO SALVATION WITHOUT CHRIST 

| take purity and wrap it up with Jesus and say, “Here, 
take this.” You say, “I will take the principle of purity 
but not the person Jesus Christ.” Then you are lost, for 
t is Christ that saves, not the principle of purity. “One 
thing thou lackest,” the person Jesus. 

Other religions have preached good things, but they 
have no Savior who can take these things and implant 
them in the human heart and make them grow. All other 
rdigions are built around principles, but the Christian reli- 

nis built around a person Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
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our Savior. Every other religion on earth is a religion you 
must keep, but the Christian religion saves you, keeps you, 
and presents you faultless before his throne. Oh, Chris- 
tians! Have you any scars to show that you have fought 
in this conflict with the devil? When a war is over, heroes 
have scars to show; one rolls back his sleeve and shows 2 
gunshot wound; another pulls down his collar and shows a 
wound on the neck; another says, “I never had use of that 
leg since Gettysburg”; another says, “I was wounded and 
gassed at the Marne in France.” 

scars on his brow, on his hands, on his feet, and when 


Christ has scars to show 


he pulls aside his robes of royalty, there will be seen the 
car on his side. 

When the Scottish chieftains wanted to raise on army, 
they would make a wooden cross, set it on fire and carry it 
through the mountains and the highlands among the people 
and wave the cross of flame and the people would gather 
beneath the standard and fight for Scotland. I come out 
with the cross of the son of God—it is a flaming cross, 
flaming with suffering, flaming with triumph, flaming with 
victory, flaming with glory, flaming with salvati 
lost world! 


o for a 


The Jail and the Church 


By Jerome Davis 


[‘ THE OPINION of many expert criminologists the 
unscientific and unchristian methods we are now using 

the jails of America, are themselves responsible for a 
ge share of the criminal tendencies which are so agitating 
ertain portions of the community. The church has a re- 
sponsibility to examine the facts scientifically, then help to 
make sure that community institutions are not increasing 
the crime wave. During the past two years I have had 
ccasion to visit penal institutions at widely separated points 
throughout the United States. Among others, I have visited 
als as far south as West Virginia, as far north as Maine, 
as far west as Colorado, and various institutions in the east. 
| have been amazed and depressed to find how little prog- 
ress we lave made in the scientific treatment of the criminal. 
The pagan ideal of punishment rather than reformation still 
tolds sway. It is quite possible that one of the best tests 
f any society is the way in which it treats its offenders. 
Judged by that standard we can not call ourselves civilized, 
much less Christian. 


JAILS AND PRISONS 


In speaking of the jail I do not mean to include the 
orson. The latter has perhaps advanced further in the past 
hity years, although even here we are still almost criminally 
negligent. We have considered that the same kind of pun- 
ishment was necessary for all offenders, the only difference 
being in the length of their sentence. How absurd this is 
can readily be understood by an analogy from the medical 
ield. Suppose we alWays administered the same medicine 


and the identical treatment for every individual who was 
ill, no matter what the disease! There is a vast difference 
between the jail and the prison. The latter is used only 
for those who are confined for long terms and who have 
heen declared guilty by a court. The jail is an institution 
for those convicted of petty offences, such as drinking, 
working on Sunday, or minor thefts. 

Furthermore, jails are used to detain suspicious charac- 
ters who have not been convicted of any offence. Not so 
long ago a student pastor, who was going to his summer 
parish, found himself without much money in a strange 
city in the west. It was late in the evening and he 
approached a policeman, asking him if he knew where he 
could find free accommodations for the night. The police- 
man said, “Yes, certainly ; just come along with me.” Before 
the student was aware of what was happening he found 
himself securely locked behind the steel doors of the jail. 
The place was infested with vermin, and he spent a very 
unhappy twelve hours. If only all our ministers could have 
similar experiences, they would not as a class be so indiffer- 
ent to the wretched plight of our jail population! 

Many of those confined in jails are entirely innocent, for 
all who are awaiting trial and who cannot for one reason or 
another secure bail must remain there. We can hardly 
square the accepted dictum, that a man is innocent until he 
is proved guilty, with our practise of confining those await- 
ing trial in jail accommodations which are a severe affront 
to common standards of decency and which should never 


be used even for the guilty. Joseph F. Fishman, for many 
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years the only inspector of prisons for the federal govern- 
ment, defines a jail as it exists in eighty-five percent of the 
cities and towns throughout the United States as: “An 
unbelievably filthy institution in which are confined men and 
women serving sentence for misdemeanors and crimes and 
men and women not under sentence who are simply await- 
ing trial, with few exceptions having no segregation of the 
unconvicted from the convicted, the well from the diseased, 
the youngest and most impressionable from the most de- 
graded and hardened; usually swarming with bedbugs, 
roaches, lice and other vermin; has an odor of disinfectant 
and filth which is appalling; supports in complete idleness 
countless thousands of able-bodied men and women, and 
generally affords ample time and opportunity to assure 
inmates a complete course in every kind of viciousness and 
crime.” 
INCARCERATION OF THE INNOCENT 

Perhaps the average reader does not realize the frequency 
with which innocent people are confined in our jails. A 
recent incident in my teaching experience is typical of a 
One of the 
students at the summer session in Boston university was 


certain class of cases of mistaken identity. 


absent for two days. It was found that he had been arrested 
for burglary on the sworn complaint of a total stranger. 
He was confined without food or blankets in the stone 
basement of the police cell and was refused permission to 
communicate with parents or attorney. It was only because 
he happened to know the janitor of the police station that 
he was finally able to communicate with friends the next 
morning. In the meantime he had spent the night pacing his 
cell. Of course once the facts were known he was soon 
freed. 

It would be impossible to describe in detail conditions as 
they exist throughout the United States, but a few examples 
from my own personal investigation may be indicative of 
the problem which confronts us. 

Boston has a very good jail, with modern conveniences, 
including plumbing facilities, for each cell. However, the 
warden still maintains the system of confining two in each 
cell, thus making for homosexuality, and there is no work 
for the prisoners except what may be necessary for the 
upkeep of the jail itself. 

NEW HAVEN’S JAIL 

In New Haven, Connecticut, we still have the antiquated 
bucket system, and a college man who was confined there 
for over a month swore that his blankets had apparently 
not been washed for years. He was given but one towel 
for the entire period of his incarceration. The solitary con- 
finement cells have iron shutters which if used completely 
shut off ventilation, and there are iron rivets across the 
bottom of the cell, making it extremely uncomfortable to lie 
New Haven, 
however, is superior to Boston in having a very good fac- 
tory connected with it. It is curious that while the warden 


down, since not even a board is provided. 


in Boston is very emphatic in saying that there is no excuse 
for any jail anywhere which longer maintains the bucket 
system and that it is a prolific source of disease, he is equally 
sure that it is impracticable to arrange work for the prison- 
ers. In New Haven, on the other hand, the bucket system 
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is considered inconsequential, but some form of outside 
work is held to be necessary. 

The jail in Detroit is a disgrace to our civilization. When 
I visited it in August of this year there were over six times 
as many prisoners confined there as the warden said they 
had accommodations for. The official deputy was quite 
frank in saying that a farmer would not treat his cattle as 
they were forced to keep their men. The inmates were 
sleeping on the floor and in tiers above the floor; in many 
cases without even blankets. The jail was divided into 
blocks of cells which were separated from each other, but 
within which the prisoners mingled and did as they pleased, 
This meant that there were frequently twenty-four prison- 
ers in a block of five or six cells. There was no dining 
room and the prisoners ate what little they received in their 
cell block. The regulation menu, according to my official 
conductor, was black coffee, without sugar or milk, and dry 
bread in the morning; some sort of stew at noon; and dry 
bread and black coffee, without sugar or milk, at night. No 
fruit of any kind was provided for the prisoners. 

The men within each block were supposed to choose, in 
some way, a “judge,” who tried all cases of infraction of 
The official admitted to me that often men were 
seriously injured in the fights which occurred. Since the 
cells within each block were open night and day the condi- 
tions which might easily result in case a bad prison “judge” 
should be elected, can be better imagined than told. It was 
common practice for the “judge” to fine all prisoners three 
dollars on entering a cell block, this money to be used by 
the prisoners to supplement the daily menu. Under the 
circumstances it would seem that the prisoners were more 
humane in this ruling than was the management which 
necessitated it. 


the rules. 


HYGIENE 

The official carefully pointed out to me that there is no 
adequate inspection for venereal disease and that frequently 
infection was transmitted from one patient to another. The 
men in the basement block complained that they had not had 
One of them had been operated 
on several days before and the prisoners swore that his arm 
was then putrid because of lack of attention. The keeper 
would not permit me to remove his bandages to examtine 
the truth of this statement, but promised to try to have a 
doctor sent for. Inasmuch as the prison doctor was taking 
a vacation, this may have been an exceptional occurrence. 

I was also shown what the official called “Millionaire 
Row,” where those who had money were confined. Here 
there was only one man per cell and the prisoners seemed 
I did not go into details as to 
just how the men were selected for this particular block, but 
it would not be surprising if political pull and monetary 
power played their part. 

In several of the cell blocks the men were using their 
time in open gambling, which was not discouraged in the 
least by the administrators of the prison. Dollar bills and 
silver coins were piled all about, and the fact that an official 
of the prison and a visitor were present did not interrupt 
the game in the slightest. 

The women were kept on the top floor of this jail. One 
section was devoted to girls having venereal disease, who 


a doctor for three days. 


to be enjoying themselves. 
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were confined without any charges being preferred against 
them. Apparently they were kept there until cured, then 
were thrown out to resume their previous occupations until 
they once more contracted the disease and were returned to 
the jail if caught. Since there were open houses of prosti- 
tution within one block of the jail, it is probable that no seri- 
ous attempt was made to bring in those who were violating 
the law in this way. In fact, the chief of police is reported 
to have said that he believes in a “segregated district.” In 
iystice to Detroit it should be stated that the question of a 
new jail has been before the public for some time and the 
present mayor is in favor of an elaborate new structure. 


CONDITIONS IN ALBANY 

The conditions in the Albany county jail are not very 
much better than those at Detroit. 
built in 1847, seventy-eight years ago. The cells are very 
jark and there is no artificial light of any kind. The anti- 
quated bucket system is in use and there is work for only 
about half of the inmates. 
throughout the entire jail would sicken an animal. The 
bedding is dirty beyond belief. The place is so full of 
vermin that the deputy, Mr. Fish, cautioned me not to brush 
against the walls, pipes or anything else.” 

The examples given are representative of what America 
is doing in her jails, yet all this is happening in a supposedly 
Christian civilization in the year of our Lord 1925. Here 
is a situation which challenges the best that our churches 
can give. They should be supremely concerned with the prob- 
lem, for are they not trying to interpret the spirit of the 
Master, who said that one test of fitness for the kingdom 
was previous service to those in prison? 

Now just what can be done to change this situation? It 
is quite possible that some time in the future we shall abol- 
ish all jails and have sentenced men sent to state institutions 
according to their particular needs, after elaborate indi- 
vidual scientific tests. If this time ever comes we will have 
good, wholesome detention rooms for those awaiting trial 
and who are presumed to be innocent until they are proved 
guilty. This would remove even a vestige of an excuse for 
poor conditions. However, such a radical solution is doubt- 
less not practicable for some time to come in most American 
‘ities, but there are certain things which can be done now. 
if the churches of each community would appoint a stand- 
ing committee on penology, they could, if they had the will, 
vastly improve these conditions. 


The institution was 


Mr. Fishman says: “The odor 


IMPROVEMENTS REQUIRED 


In the first place, every jail can be kept clean. It is per- 
fectly possible to eradicate vermin. This no longer needs 
to be proved since it has actually been achieved in every 
institution which has set out to do so scientifically. Second, 
‘very cell should be equipped with running water and indi- 
vidual toilet. Third, every jail should have an adequate 
‘umber of shower baths; at present many prisoners are 
‘orced to bathe in unsanitary bathtubs, which may have been 
infected by the previous occupant. Fourth, jails should fur- 
ish clothing to those who need it. Fifth, it goes without 
saying that every prisoner should so far as possible be pro- 
vided with some form of work. Sixth, each prisoner should 
have a sufficient amount of cubic air space in his cell in addi- 
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tion to a daily recreation period in the open air. Seventh, 
no prisoner should be allowed to eat in his own cell, since 
this increases the danger of roaches, mice and rats. 

Eighth, there should be complete segregation of the 
guilty from the innocent, the: young from the old, the dis- 
eased from the well. It goes without saying that the sexes 
should be completely separated, and that there should be a 
female warden. Ninth, every jail should have some ade- 
quate provision for hospital service. At present Mr. Fish- 
man tells us that only one in fifty has such facilities. Tenth, 
reading matter adapted to the needs of the inmates should 
be provided. At the present time the libraries in most jails 
are dependent upon donations of outworn books from insti- 
tutions or individuals and no systematic attempt is made 
to secure even these. The result is a hodgepodge, miscel- 
laneous assortment of books which have little or no interest 
to the prisoner and may even be injurious. Eleventh, the 
“kangaroo court” described in the Detroit jail, where the 
prisoners themselves enforce discipline, should be entirely 
done away with, unless it is part of a scientifically planned 
system of prison democracy. 

Ever since the days when Howard shocked England with 
his description of conditions in the penal institutions of 
Great Britain, we have been periodically reminded of the 
need for a reformation of our entire system of punishment. 
Should not the churches of America at least know the con- 
ditions within their own communities? The United States 
attorney in Charleston, West Virginia, told me several years 
ago that the local jail was unfit even to house pigs, yet he 
could secure no cooperation or help from the ministers to 
effect an improvement. The minister has a thousand prob- 
lems confronting him all the time and it is impossible to 
take action on all. It does seem possible for him to know 
the conditions as they exist in his local community, however, 
and take action at the weakest point in the social armor. 
Certainly we can no longer call ourselves Christian if we 
neglect to follow Christ’s injunction: “I was in prison and 
ve visited me.” 


The Epic Soul 


AM composite of ten thousand lives, 
A gleaner of the countless years, 
A garner of their hopes and fears; 
In me the caveman with the Christian strives. 


I am a product and a residue, 

A complex of contrasted strains, 
A cargo of ancestral brains, 

A motley freightage, old and new. 


But I am more—emergent, free ; 
I am myself by God’s decree, 
Conscripted to command and steer 
My fateful course, my own career, 
And give to life the high control 
And splendor of an epic soul. 
ARTHUR BARDWELL PATTEN. 





The Revisionist Viewpoint Corroborated 


Eighth Article in Series on ‘Was America 
Deluded by the War?”’ 


By Harry Elmer Barnes 


EADERS who have followed these articles to the 

present point will doubtless agree that if the fore- 
going restatement and reinterpretation of the issues and 
problems in war-guilt are correct it will be necessary to 
reconstruct our whole orientation with regard to the causes 
of the world war and the present international issues which 
are intimately related to that matter. Yet it would be 
legitimate for readers not well grounded in modern dip- 
lomatic history and not acquainted with the sources of 
our knowledge in the circumstances to inquire as to how 
they are to be sure that the revisionist interpretation is 
the correct one, and as to how they are to be certain that 
they are not being misled by propaganda comparable to 
that which they accepted as the truth in 1914-1918. The 
most direct and explicit answer is that complete assurance 
in the situation can only be obtained by a personal perusal 
of the new documentary evidence, not an impossible task 
for any educated and energetic person. In the list of 
books to be described in the course of the last article in this 
series readers will find these collections of documents 
noted and described, as well as the more important mono- 
graphs which have been published on the subject of 
war-guilt. 

HISTORIANS APPROVE 


Certain considerations may, however, be brought forward 
as cogent evidence as to the reliability of the revisionist 
position. The editor of the New York Times Current 
History Magazine submitted the writer’s article in the 
issue of May, 1924, to ten reputable historians, and but 
two dissented from the general interpretation; and these 
two could not be called experts on the specific problem, 
and offered no documentary basis for their dissent. This 
symposium of historical opinion on war-guilt was carried 
in the June, 1924, number of Current History, and the 
writer commented upon the symposium in the July issue. 
Sceptical readers of the present series of articles may with 
profit consult this material. The writer’s controversies 
with Professors Hazen, Turner and Davis may be con- 
sulted in the New Republic for March 19, April 9, and 
May 7, 1924, and the Springfield Weekly Republican 
for February 26, 1925. It is also quite evident that one 
who is dependent for his daily bread upon his reputation 
for accuracy and veracity as an historian could scarcely 
risk appending his name to any grossly erroneous presen- 
tation of historical material, particularly if this presentation 
be, as in the present case, opposed to the general opinion 
of the country. An unpopular falsification is still hazardous 
in the United States. 
gorically that no trained historian has yet given evidence 
of having examined the new documents in a thorough 
fashion without having become distinctly converted to the 
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The writer is willing to state cate- 


revisionist point of view. It must be remembered that 
the general reputation of an historian in no way qualifies 
him to speak authoritatively upon the question of war. 
guilt unless he has studied the specific documents cop- 
A failure to recognize this fact was responsible 
for the mistake of asking Professor Albert Bushnell Hart 
to comment upon the writer’s article in the May Current 
History, as well as for Professor Hart’s consent to make 
that comment. 


cerned. 


CONCLUSION OF MONTGELAS 

Not all revisionists would agree in every particular with 
the statement of the new point of view contained in this 
series, but it is the writer’s opinion that few, if any, would 
dissent from the general interpretation and the major 
outlines of the picture. To show the general unanimity of 
the views of reputable scholars from whatever land or 
group they are drawn we shall here submit the conclusions 
of representative revisionist scholars from Germany, France 
and the British empire, namely, Montgelas, Morhardt and 
The essential conclusions of Montgelas are the 
following : 


Ewart. 


The world war was not decided upon at Potsdam on the 
Sth of July, 1914; Germany merely assented to Austria's 
going to war with Serbia. 

The possibility that the Austro-Serbian war, like others 
—the Boer, Moroccan, Tripolitan, and Balkan wars—might lead 
to further complications, was well weighed, but the risk was 
thought very small, in view of the special provocation. 

After the publication of the Serbian reply, Germany no longer 
thought war was advisable, even against Serbia, and only 
favored strictly limited military operations, which were con- 
sidered justifiable, even in London... . 

An understanding had almost been reached by the methods 
Germany had been the first to propose, namely, direct dis- 
cussions between Vienna and St. Petersburg, and limiting 
the military operations against Serbia, when the Russian 
mobilization suddenly tore the threads asunder. 

The leading men knew just as well in Paris and St. Peters- 
burg as in Berlin, that this mobilization must inevitably lead 
to war. 

Viviani telegraphed to London on the Ist of August that 
the one who first orders general mobilization is the aggres- 
sor, and he saddled Germany with this responsibility, know- 
ing that the accusation was false. .. . 

France not only did not advise Russia against ordering 
general mobilization, but gave surreptitious advice as to how 
she could carry on her military preparations secretly without 
provoking Germany to take timely counter-measures. . - - 

Russia was the first power to order general mobilization. 
France was the first power to inform another power officially of 
her decision to take part in a European war. 

England was never as firm in advising moderation in St 
Petersburg as Germany in giving this advice to Vienna. 

Unlike other British diplomats, Sir Edward Grey only 
realized the meaning of the Russian mobilization when it was 
too late, and St. Petersburg was no longer willing to put 4 
stop to it. 
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Germany’s premature declaration of war on Russia was a accorded her the least right, that Russia mobilized all her 
political error, which can be accounted for by the immense forces on land and on sea, July 30, 1914, at 4:00 p. m. 
danger of the position on two fronts; her declaration of All the governments of Europe knew that “general mobili- 
war on France was a pure formality. zation means war!” The Russian general mobilization con- 
The decisive event was not this or that declaration of war, stituted, on the highest authority, an act of aggression. We 
but the action which made the declaration of war inevitable, have on this point the cumulative testimony of Czar Alex- 
and this action was Russia’s general mobilization. ander III, of Czar Nicholas II, of King George V, William 
England declared war on Germany because she did not II, and M. Raymond Poincaré. And we also have the 
consider it compatible with her interests that France should declarations of General de Boisdeffre, General Obroutcheff, 
be defeated a second time. Belgian interests, and the treaty of General Dobrorolski, of M. Maurice Paléologue, of M. 
of 1839, which Lord Salisbury had been prepared to sacrifice René Viviani, of Sir Edward Grey, of Lloyd George, etc., 
in 1887, were the reasons adduced to make it popular. etc. Moreover, it was not because Russia mobilized that 
Over and above this, the naval agreement of 1912 with Germany declared war. Threatened ‘n her security, and even 
France compelled England to abandon her neutrality before in her existence by the Russian general mobilization, Ger- 
Belgium's neutrality was violated. many first demanded that Russia suspend her mobilization, 
as proclaimed by Nicholas II in his declaration, and it was 
because Russia refused. .. . that the war became inevitable. 
It will be seen from the following paragraphs that the The governments of the triple entente are the less justified 
views of Morhardt do not differ on any essential point in alleging their good faith since Italy, on July 28th sug- 
: gested to them an ingenious method which permitted the 
from those of Montgelas: : i Bryer 
maintenance of peace by giving+ full satisfaction to Austria and 
The archduke and heir to the Austrian throne and his at the same time protecting the self-respect of Serbia. This 
wife were assassinated at Sarajevo, June 28, 1914. The as- proposition was disdainfully brushed aside by the British 
sassins came from Belgrade where they had close relations government as well as by the Russian and French govern- 
with the Serbian officials and officers. It was at Belgrade ments. 
that they received from the hands of these officers the arms Finally, without repetition, let us recall that Germany 
necessary for the accomplishment of their sinister work. after July 28th, exercised a vigorous pressure on Austria in 
These Serbian officials and officers not only gave them arms; order to maintain peace. At the demand of the British gov- 
they supplied the money necessary for the trip to Sarajevo. ernment, she even compelled her ally to enter into direct 
Still more, they taught these young men how to use the negotiations with Russia. But Russia, by suddenly mobilizing 
arms they gave them: ordinance bombs of the arsenal of July 30, when full negotiations were going on, and when 
Kragujevac and Browning revolvers of the Serbian army. neither her security nor honor were threatened, struck a 
Finally, it was due to the complicity of the agents of the fatal blow at these last and supreme efforts to maintain peace. 
Serbian government that the orders were given to aid the It is apparent that the French writer is more critical of the 
assassins in crossing the frontier. At the head of the plot Franco-Russian group than Montgelas. In regard to certain 
thus formed was Colonel Dmitriévitch, chief of the intelli- details he goes even further than the author of this series would 
gence division of the general staff, one of the best known regard as wholly justifiable. Yet his general position is un- 
ranking officers of the Serbian army... . assailable. 
From the day after the double assassination at Sarajevo 
the chauvinistic Serbian press glorified the assassins by the 
title of “Martyrs.” It published about them and their exis- It will be seen from his summary that Judge Ewart 
tence in Belgrade circumstantial evidence which shows that js in agreement with both Morhardt and Montgelas on all 
they were well known in that vicinity. Nevertheless, the important issues: 
government of Belgrade made no inquest, investigation or 
arrest. Twenty-four hours later, it declared to the Austrian 1. France was responsible for the western root of the 
representative that “ it couldn’t be bothered with the matter.” war—Alsace-Lorraine. 
It is also fully proved that, from the point of view of prin- 2. Responsibility for the eastern root—the Balkan situa- 
ciples of international law, her material and moral responsi- tion—must be shared, in chief measure by the great powers 
bility being deeply involved in the double assassination at (1878); secondarily, by Austria-Hungary (1908); and thirdly, 
Sarajevo, Serbia, whose officers and officials had just brought by the parties to the treaty of Bucharest (1913). To the effect 
I the assassination of the archduke, owed to Austria- of the actions in these respects must be added: (1) national 
ungary a complete, immediate and decisive reparation. It Jugo-Slavian ambition and propaganda; (2) national Austro- 
is evident that Serbia not only did not take the initiative in Hungarian reaction; (3) German interest in the preservation 
this matter, which elementary decency dictated, but that, of Austro-Hungarian integrity; (4) Russia’s pursuit of her 
when, twenty-five days later, Austria endeavored to impose “historic mission.” 
upon her specific conditions, by the ultimatum of July 23, 3. Responsibility for precipitation of hostilities must be 
she answered, in a response both arrogant and unbecoming, attributed (1) to Serbia, because of her unneighborly con- 
by eleven successive stipulations. Moreover, better to show duct; (2) to Austria-Hungary, because of continuation of 
her real intentions, three hours before returning to the Aus- her truculent attitude after receiving Serbia’s reply; and 
trian representative her so-called “conciliatory” reply, Serbia, (3) and chiefly—conclusively—to Russia, because of inter- 
certain of the determined aid of the powers of the triple ruption of negotiations for a peaceful settlement. 
entente, mobilized 400,000 men of her army while her govern- : : 
ment abandoned Belgrade and retired to Nich. The world’s foremost authority on the subject of the re- 
Although the charges of Austria-Hungary, the attitude of sponsibility for the world war, Professor Sidney B. Fay, 
the Serbian press and of the Belgrade government had not has pronounced Ewart’s book the best work on war origins 
at that time established in an incontestable manner, the which has yet appeared in the English language. Professor 
heavy responsibility of Serbia in the drama at Sarajevo, the Z 
authors of the double assassination and their accomplices Gooch agrees with Ewart that: 
had given ample evidence of their guilt. The Serbian govern- The world war was precipitated by the action of Russia at 
ment itself proclaimed its guilt by the official glorification a time when conversations between Vienna and Petrograd were 
of the assassins. being resumed, when Bethmann-Hollweg was at length endeavour- 
It was, however, in order to assure Serbia of the im- ing to restrain his ally, and when the tsar and the kaiser were 
punity which no European statesman could have legitimately in telegraphic communication. 
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We may take from another French student, Alfred 
Fabre-Luce, the best summary of the revisionist view- 
point yet submitted: “The acts of Germany and Austria 
made the war possible; those of the triple entente made 
the war inevitable.” The most scholarly Frenchman who 
has attacked the problem of war guilt, Professor Pierre 
Renouvin, in his important work on the July crisis of 1914, 
Les Origines immédiates de la guerre, thoroughly adopts 
the revisionist viewpoint. The present writer would serious- 
ly criticize only one point, namely, his theory that Ger- 
many reverted to the determination upon war on July 30th, 
the falsity of which was pointed out in the fourth article of 
this series. Another competent Frenchman, Lazare, has 
utterly demolished Poincaré’s lengthy apologia contained in 
his Origins of the War. Poincaré’s more recent attempt 
to clear himself in the October Foreign Affairs has been 
answered by Professor Fay in the New Republic for 
October 14th. The incontestible proof of the responsibility 
of Serbia for the assassination of the archduke has been 
brought together in two remarkable articles by Professor 
Fay in the October and November numbers of the New 
York Times Current History. In the final article of this 
series the author will enumerate and describe the more im- 
portant literature upon which the revisionist position has 
been established. 


PRESENT INTERNATIONAL POLICY 


The really important aspect of the above material is 
not, of course, merely the satisfaction of our curiosity as 
to the historical facts regarding war origins, but the im- 
portant bearing which these facts have on public and inter- 
national policy at the present time. As the prevailing 
European international policy is still based upon the as- 
sumption of unique German responsibility for the war it is 
evident that the facts in the situation demand the repudia- 
tion of this program and the adoption of a more fair and 
constructive policy. The Dawes report, and the discussion 
which it has promoted, in common with most of the analyses 
of the reparations problem, rests upon altogether fallacious 
premises which alike invalidate the content of the pro- 
posal and the machinery of enforcement. The whole logical 
and juristic foundation of the notion of reparations from 
Germany, in so far as it differs from the age-old policy 
of punitive levies on conquered peoples, is the assumption 
of the complete and unique responsibility of Germany for 
the origin of the world war and the misery, suffering and 
economic losses which it entailed. This assumption is 
fully embodied in the provisions of the treaty of Versailles 
relating to reparations, and even Poincaré was once incau- 
tious enough to admit that proof of divided responsibility 
for the outbreak of the great conflict carried with it a 
disappearance of the case for German reparations. The 
Dawes plan, and any current American and European 
agreements as to its enforcement, while immensely better 
than the Poincaré policy, are comparable to efforts to reduce 
the fine of a man, known by all to be innocent. 

What we need to do is to adopt a broad, constructive 
and farsighted policy. The guilt for the world war having 
been distributed, the expense of indemnifying the sufferers 
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should likewise be distributed. The United States might 
well use its undoubted financial power to induce France 
and England (the latter would probably gladly welcome 
the proposal) to forego all notion of any reparations from 
Germany and to adopt the program of a mutual sharing 
with Germany of the burdens of reconstruction and reha- 
bilitation. The United States could with great propriety 
indicate its good-will and intentions in the circumstances 
by cancelling the debts of the European powers on the 
above condition. Once England and France gave some 
such evidence of international honesty and decency, one of 
the chief obstacles and objections would be removed to 
our joining the league of nations. We may agree with 
Fabre-Luce that, though the wartime slogan that America 
and the Entente entered the war solely for the purpose of 
ending all war was at the time pure hypocrisy, yet we shall 
have lost both the war and the peace if we do not take 
steps to make this constructive slogan an achieved reality, 
The beginnings of any such move must be found in an 
appreciation of the facts concerning the origins of the 
world war. 


The ninth article in this series by Professor Barnes will 
appear in the next issue and will be entitled, “Liquidating 
Wartime Illusions.” 


British Table Talk 


London, November 5. 

OMETIME AGO the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard wrote to the 

press pleading for the abandonment of a ball which had 
been arranged for Armistice night. It was to be in the Albert 
hall, our largest building, and the proceeds were to be given toa 
hospital. “Dick” Sheppard, who is as fearless as he is prompt 
in action, received much support. We 
have kept Armistice day on each anniver- 
sary by a two minutes’ silence; it is un- 
becoming to turn in the evening of that 
day to gaiety. Many agreed with the 
protest but it seemed too late to alter the arrangements. But 
Dr. Burroughs, the bishop-elect of Ripon, returned to the charge. 
He declared that the financial responsibilities of the ball com- 
mittee should not be allowed to turn the scale. “During the 
war, when a thing was needed, we did it, regardless of cost.” 
But today we allow ourselves to be paralyzed by the fear of 
costs. Real repentance costs much, and we should be ready to 
pay. This morning, November 5, there is news that the victory 
ball has been postponed and the Albert hall is to be given up 
on November 11 to a service of remembrance. This is to be 
arranged by Mr. Sheppard. The service will be at 8:30, and 
will be of a short and simple nature. After defraying expenses 
all the money contributed will go to the hospital. The story 
shows that if someone will lead, the people of this country will 
follow in the line of decency and reverence. The church has 
far more allies than it sometimes reckons, and not least the 
respect already deeply implanted in the average man for the 
things that are just and honest and reverent. 

> > . 


Armistice-Tide; a 
Significant Sequence 
Of Events 


The Call of the Leaders 
Of the Church 

Over the names of the two archbishops and the moderator of 
the Federal council of churches, there appeared yesterday 4 
appeal to the nation. The heading was “Armistice-tide.” The 
letter began with a note of hope; there is astir in England 4 
resolve that united effort must and shall be made to grapple 
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with our problems. “Our supreme need is a clearer atmosphere 
_an atmosphere in which men will hate to be at variance, and 
will long to understand. Try to understand. Try to understand 
how widespread and how acute is the distress which exists at 
this time among us. Try to understand how life must feel to 
those who are the actual sufferers—those in whose homes un- 
employment works havoc of heart and mind. We must all care 
more. Nothing less than a sympathy which is real can supply 
the motive power of action that is effective. Callousness to the 
anxieties of others is a menace to our peace. On the other hand 
a spirit of mistrust and a sense of injury tempt some to seek 
less than the common good. Such a spirit, on whatever side, 
constitutes a peril to our national well-being—even to our very 
existence as a nation—no less real and much more insidious than 
that which confronted us in 1914. The peril of today, like that 
of 11 years ago, must be faced and determinedly rolled back— 
though ‘with different weapons and in another temper.” With 
such thoughts in our mind we are bidden not simply to keep 
November 11, but during the days following to translate our 
hopes and our uneasiness into definite thought, definite prayer, 
and definite action. On Armistice day the archbishop of Canter- 
bury will make an appeal to the nation in Canterbury, from 
which place the words will be carried through the land by wire- 
ess. Once more, we are moving. 

* *¢ * 
“Jesus and the 
Underworld” 

This is the title of an article in the Presbyterian Messenger 
by the former metropolitan police magistrate. No one is likely 
to know more of the way the poor live than Mr. J. A. R. Cairns; 
and no one is less tempted to ignore the darkness in the under- 
world. But he states confidently that in the conditions in which 
the poor live “the social and economic implications of the gospel 
lese the elements of the absurd.” In our confused economic 
system it seems impossible to obey literally the commands of 
the master. But the poor “lend coats and offer waistcoats; and 
they literally do not turn borrowers away.” No one who has 
known the poor intimately will doubt this; they literally “live on 
the lily and sparrow footing.” They do not take anxious thought 
for the morrow. They are blamed for this by Christian people; 
but their attitude may be nearer to the mind of Christ than the 
prudence of their critics. “With Christ in the underworld,” Mr. 
‘airns adds, “one may find the essential things of humanity. 
And these economic absurdities are luminous and practical. 
They are of the essence of neighborliness and of life. There 
lingers yet among the common people something of that respon- 
sweness to human splendors that charmed the heart of Jesus. 
We need a new orientation of values, and perhaps it is not the 
poor who need it most. Personally, I think not.” Now these 
are not the words of an evangelist, or district visitor, but of a 
police magistrate, who knows what it means to deal with the 
Monday morning parade of those who had been querrelling over 
their cups, or yielding to their passions. There is much in the 
words of such a man to make us think furiously. Can it really 
be that Jesus meant literally what he said? 


+ +. 
More About Autumn 


Books 

Of books upon the modern situation there is room and to 
spare for “The Cost of a New World,” by Mr. Kenneth Maclen- 
nan, the secretary of the British conference of missionary so- 
ceties. It is a masterly survey by one who is at once a 
missionary statesman and a man of wide experience in public 
‘fairs. He reviews the new factors in the world situation—as 
‘or example the youth movements—but he shows that the prob- 
lems facing us today are due to forces, which were at work in 
the world before the war, and indeed made the war possible. 
The book should be read along with Mr. Oldham’s book on 
“Christianity and the Race Problem,” and with Mr. Basil 
Mathews’ book on “The Clash of Color.” The three authors 
have been partners and fellow-workers in the kingdom of God; 
ind happy is the cause which can claim three such vigorous and 
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gifted minds. . . . The late Mr. Clutton-Brock left behind a 
number of essays, not published and in some cases not revised 
during his life-time. They have been made into a volume entitled 
“Essays on Life,” and they bring with them the wisdom and the 
daring insight of this writer. He united in one experience a 
love of art and a passion for truth; he was at once a student of 
aesthetics, a philosopher, and a sincere disciple of Christ. So 
he thinks things together which are often parted. Upon the 
millenium, for example, he writes: “It comes into modern poetry 
just as it comes into Isaiah or Ezekiel or the Apocalypse. We 
find it in Blake and Shelley and William Morris, one of them 
notorious in his time as an atheist, the other in all formal belief 
a complete skeptic. ‘Prometheus Unbound’ indeed is nothing 
but an apocalypse.” He proceeds to ask how man has the power 
of creating this new world of harmony won out of discord? This 
will show readers what wealth awaits them in this little book. 
A book of light verse by Mr. A. P. Herbert has cheered some idle 
moments. He has a song, suggested for a Socialist Sunday school, 
the chorus of which begins: 


“By reason, not ruction 
We rise to the skies, 
The means of production 

We nationalize.” 


There is a delightful “patriotic” poem: 


“When Earth in Eden did awake, 
And man was made and mated, 
The earliest men by some mistake 
Were foreigners all created; 
And in this fix the world began, 
Till Heaven conceived a nobler plan, 
And there was born an Englishman, 
With fa-la-la,” etc. 
This is meant to be sung to the ancient tune, “Here’s a health 


unto his majesty.” Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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The Book World 


Science and Faith 


oP HE publishers are giving us a perfect flood of books on science 

and religion. Many of them are excellent books and while 
it is perhaps scarcely necessary for any one person (except a re- 
viewer) to read them all, everyone ought to read some of them. 
These books which I am about to mention cannot have been directly 
inspired by the Dayton trial; they show no such indecent haste 
in preparation as that would require. But they are doubtless efforts 
to counteract that wave of reactionary sentiment of which the 
Tennessee case was a sample and a symptom. 


One of the best of these books is Scrence as REVELATION by John 
M. Watson (Macmillan, $2.25). In its general scope it is not un- 
like Shailer Mathews’ “Contribution of Science to Religion.” That 
is to say it is for the most part a description of the universe 
as science knows it—stars, atoms, electrons, germ-cells, fossils, ani- 
mal forms, and human instincts, impulses and conscience. If re- 
ligion is to explain the meaning and, in some sense, the existence 
of the world then it must know what kind of world is to be ex- 
plained. As a brief and general outline of science, this is admirably 
done, so far as the thing can be done at all. There is a certain 
illusion implicit in the very undertaking, for the reading in a few 
hours of brief summaries of the most important things that science 
has learned about the world is not a short cut to the acquisition 
of the scientific spirit and scarcely even to scientific knowledge. 
The author’s thesis is that the world as science knows it points 
to the existence of the kind of God who is religiously satisfying 
and that the better it is known the more clearly it points that way 
His definition of religion (page 19) and indeed the entire struc- 
ture of the book lays perhaps disproportionate emphasis upon the 
conception of a creating God as a factor in the religious life of 
man. There are two fine constructive closing chapters on the new 
religion and the new revelation. 


Written in the same spirit and covering the same general field 
is Floyd L. Darrow’s book THrovcu Science to Gop (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, $2.50). This book contains a less formal recapitulation of 
the facts of science and a somewhat more systematic discussion of 
the bearing of these facts on religious beliefs. The author rejects 
miracles entirely, considering them the relics of a pre-scientific age, 
but insists that neither this nor any other conclusion necessitated by 
the acceptance of the modern scientific standpoint can do away with 
faith in God or belief in personal immortality. It is interesting to 
find so firm a conviction of immortality and a conception of God 
so completely personal in the most orthodox sense in one who has 
so radically reconstructed his other items of belief. 

Again in Edwin E. Slosson’s Sermons or a Cuemist (Harcourt, 
$2.00) we find the same point of view and the same fundamental 
thesis—that the conception of an orderly law-abiding world, the 
kind of world of which science is giving us an increasing knowl 
edge, is a good soil in which to grow faith in God; that God does 
not dwell in gaps of our knowledge; and that therefore the in- 
crease of scientific knowledge is not the progressive eviction of 


God from his world but an increasing understanding of his ways 


of working. Mr. Slosson writes with a sense of reverence for the 


wonder and the mystery of life. He has been a deacon and elder 
in Presbyterian and Congregational churches for thirty years and 
has often occupied the pulpit. The book is a rather unsystematic 
presentation of a body of edifying miscellany mostly with a scienti- 


fic basis or suggestion. 


Louis Matthews Sweet's To Curist THrovucu Evo.ution (Doran, 
$2.50) shows how one can be an evolutionist and at the same time 
a very orthodox and even theologically conservative Christian. He 
begins with a somewhat elaborate survey of the evolutionary process 
in the animal kingdom with an extensive critique of the theories of 
Darwin, DeVries and others. He insists upon the teleological factor 
as guiding the process. But when he comes to man he ceases, onc 
might almost say, to be an evolutionist. The gap between animals 
and man is so broad that “there is absolute meaning to the word 
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human. There is a certain inalienable quality pertaining to the 
human being.” This is for him the starting point and the crucial 
fact in Christian teaching about man. When man goes wrong he 
does so not through influence of his animal inheritance but by the 
perversion of his distinctively human powers. There was, he be- 
lieves, in the dawn of human history a period when man enjoyed 
“the primal harmony, the dewy freshness of the world’s first 
beautiful morning of innocency.” Thus the theological doctrine of 
Eden and the fall is salvaged for use in whatever reconstruction 
of religion may be necessary, but in fact he does not propose much 
reconstruction but rather suggests a line of thought by which one 
who accepts some at least of the findings of modern science can 
still retain what is not very different from an old theology. 


The modern but not very closely thought out presentation of an 
evangelical view of Christianity in harmony with present-day scien- 
tific thought is given by John Gardner in EvoLuTION AND Repewp. 
tion (Doran, $1.60). It bears the mark of delivery to popular 
audiences. The author is an avowed believer in evolution, but he 
errs in saying that the Catholic church “holds that evolution is good 
Christian doctrine” and I think he strains a point to argue that the 
New Testament writers, as well as the Greek and Latin church 
fathers, had some definite foregleams of evolution. He seems to 
feel that however free we may be theoretically to do our thinking 
on matters of science without regard to their authority, still we will 
be on a little safer ground if it can be shown that they agree with 
us. The book is nevertheless an intelligent and helpful statement. 


To the increasing list of books which undertake to give a brief 
popular presentation of the evolutionary view of the world, purely 
on its scientific side, must be added Tue Cuarn oF Lire, by Lv- 
cretia Perry Osborn (Scribner’s, $2.00), and Wxat Evovution Is, 
by George Howard Parker (Harvard Univ. Press, $1.50). Mrs. 
Osborn is the wife of Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn, who is per- 
haps the leading American authority on evolution. The publisher 
suggests on the wrapper what the author does not quite admit in 
her preface, that she is giving in this book a summarized statement 
of her husband’s views. Be that as it may, I find no rift in the 
harmony of the Osborn family in comparing her chapter on “How 
did life originate” with his fuller statement in his volume published 
a few years ago on “The Origin and Evolution of Life,” except 
that, whereas he frankly undertook only to explain the mechanical 
and chemical adjustments which are involved in the simplest organ- 
isms, she seems to feel that a description of these adjustments is an 
answer to the great question. How did life originate? is, she says, 
the greatest of scientific questions. We are thrilled to hear that 
“today scientists are prepared to advance fairly accurate answers.” 
We are all set now to have the mystery solved. And then we hear 
that “life-elements grouped themselves—one by one—in the colloidal 
(glue-like) state—gradually forming individual or organic unities— 
interaction between elemental groups—evolution of functions— 
single-celled organisms evolved gradually into the trillion-celled 
organisms.” But this is no answer to the great question. This is 
merely the description of certain things that happened in connection 
with the dawn of life. Transformation of heat energy and light 
energy, ionization, catalysis—all these matters of biochemistry are 
very interesting and important, but they are no answer to the ques- 
tion as to how life originated. And once more I repeat what ! 
have said many times before, that nothing is explained by saying 
that it happened “gradually.” That is the trickiest word in the 
English language. It seems to make everything so clear and easy. 
If a process happens slowly enough, if life-elements are added “ont 
by one,” there seems to be needed no further explanation as © 
how they came to be added at all. But a slow-motion picture 0 
creation is not an explanation of it. I think the scientists might 
as well say that the question of the origin of life, instead of be 
ing “the greatest of scientific questions,” is no scientific question 
at all, because it involves a factor which is beyond the reach 0 
scientific inquiry. 


Prof. J. Arthur Thomson practically does admit that. In his 
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Scyence AND Rewicion (Scribner’s, $2.00), a series of lectures de- 
‘vered at Union seminary last year, he is as insistent as any other 
-ough-going evolutionist upon avoiding any break in the de- 
ntal program. He favors the doctrine of abiogenesis, that 
beginning of life “long ago by a process of natural synthesis 
n-living materials,” and in connection with the origin of 
asserts the “gradual emergence of the psyche.” But he avoids, 
bably because he understands, the “gradually” fallacy. He sees 
that the description of the physical and chemical phenomena is 
explanation of the rise from the inorganic to the organic or of 
ippearance of human intelligence upon the earth. “To our 
entific thinking, this continuity of process implies that, in ani- 
» nature at least, mind is the warp of the fabric to which proto- 
mtributes the woof. Speaking religiously, we believe that 
all there is the supreme reality of the Divine Will.” 





hind 


return to Prof. Parker’s book, what he offers is a brief 

of the idea of evolution, a description of the general course 
ganic development considered as descent with modification, 
discussion of the various theories which have been advanced 
in the process and to identify the “ 

h have induced this modification.” 


driving forces in nature 
He attempts no development 
religious implications and makes no suggestion that God is 
essary or unnecessary in the process. That is to say, he 
This, I judge, is as legitimate as it 
mathematician to write a book on geometry without going 
of his way to assert that triangles must have existed in the 
of God or they never could have existed in earth, or for 
ronomer to write a description of the stars without pausing 
that God made them. WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


trictly as a scientist. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson text: Acts 27:30-44. 
Paul Shipwrecked 


W= ARE VERY particular about living smoothly; we want 
to avoid all hardships. We complain bitterly when our 
ns are thwarted or when difficulties bar our paths. We need 
remember that Jesus, God’s favored son, was not made per- 
hrough prosperity, but through adversity and sufferirg. 
Ve need to recall the many hardships through which Paul 
iccessfully. “And so we came to Rome”—by way of 
way of imprisonment, by way of corrupt Roman gov- 
way of lying accusations and by way of shipwreck 
we came to Rome.” You cannot overcome a dauntless 
Paul. When we see men so easily discouraged today 

to point them to him. 
by fighting, struggling, overcoming that we finally 
Rome. Had Paul given up at any place along the line 
g, he would never have seen Rome, the object of his 
esire. It seemed unreasonable that one who was toiling 
build up the church should suffer as he did; so care- 
p tl arrested and thrust into prison; so eloquent 
hit g the gospel, silenced behind stone walls and iron 
repid as a traveling evangelist, confined to one barren 


Lesson for December 6. 


he law, 
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m A. Sunpay, evangelist; Presbyterian minister ; 
rmer professional baseball player. Mr. Sunday was 
hosen in the poll of Protestant ministers conducted by 

Christian Century as one of the twenty-five most 
nfluential preachers in America. This is the twenty- 
hird sermon in the series. 


Davis, professor of practical philanthropy, Yale 
livinity school; author, “The Russian Immigrant,” etc. 
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Smith college. 
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spot; preaching to Roman governors, laughed to scorn and 
remanded to jail; appealing to Caesar, shipwrecked upon a 
strange island—but in this way God brought him to Rome. I 
rode out the Appian way just to see the road by which the 
great apostle approached the capital city. Along that road of 
tombs he came to the forum and the heart of Rome. Paul 
arrived. There is no royal highway for us; we too must suffer, 
fight, toil, endure disappointment, meet losses, be compelled to 
stop when we would go on, be shipwrecked when almost in 
sight of our objective; but strengthened and mellowed by suffer- 
ing we are of greater worth when we do arrive. 

This principle is invaluable in bringing up our children. No 
matter how rich you are, your son should learn to work. He 
must learn the value of a dollar by earning it at honest toil; he 
must learn to meet and conquer difficulties. Parents often 
wish to smooth out every road before their dear children. It is 
a mistake. Snap courses, easy schools, private tutors, plenty 
of money, soft cushions in automobiles, tailor-made clothes for 
mere lads, luxury, rich foods, recreation in excess—all of this is 
a fine way to ruin your son and to make him a mollycoddle. 
Let him learn to work; let him earn his own spending money, 
let him develop strong muscles by laboring; he will be the 
better man. Soft parents spoil many a lad. 

This principle is also supremely valuable in the church. My 
theory is that you cannot hold big men unless you give them 
big jobs. A business man, who deals with big, knotty problems 
all week, is disgusted if you present only trifling, timorous pro- 
grams at your board meeting. Set him to building a church, 
challenge him by a large missionary program, enlist his support 
in reform measures, make him responsible for the evening serv- 
ice, send him out to win other big men, insist that the church be 
financed in a most generous fashion—in these ways men of 
affairs can be made to enjoy and respect the church. One of my 
leading men sent me this motto: “Every Conspicuous Success is 
the Result of Doing About Ten Per Cent Better Than Good 
Enough.” Joun R. Ewers. 


¥ 
. 1 
OP, 
THE STORY OF MAN'S STRUGGLE FOR 
FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


TOLERANCE 


by Hendrik 
VAN LOON 


“M‘ VAN LOON has brought the same engag- 
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ing, vivacious style which he developed in 
THE STORY OF MANKIND and THE STORY 

OF THE BIBLE, to the story of the most enlargin 
and civilizing conception which the race has ak 
oped. It is the panorama of human history, of 
which Mr. Van Loon is a master, seen from one 
int of view,controlled by a single theme,animated 
_ pervading spirit.””—R.M. Lovett, New Republic. 


“Itis superb history. It is everything else nice which 
one can say about a notable book. Van Loon has 
the simplicity of greatness.”"—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


“TOLERANCE contains in a single volume just about 
all that intelligent man or woman n to know 
onthe subject.””—Herschel Brickell, N.Y. Eve. Post. 


2nd edition — large 12 mo.— $3.00 
BONI & LIVERIGHT, NEW YORK 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Peace Study Conference 
In Washington 

From Dec. 1-3 there will be a study 
conference on questions of peace and war, 
held in Washington, D. C., and attended 
by about 250 official representatives of 30 
Protestant churches. There will be no 
set program, the entire time being given 
to common study of the problems con- 
fronting the church in the war issue. 
What findings there may be will not bind 
churches or individuals, but it is expected 
that they will carry conviction because 
of the manner by which they are se- 
cured. 


Lutherans Open New 
Seamen’s Home 


At Hoboken, N. J., the Lutheran Sea- 
men’s mission has just dedicated a new 
home for seamen. Dr. F. H. Knubel, 
president of the United Lutheran church 
in America, and Baron von Lewinsky, 
the German consul-general in New York, 
took part in the exercises. The building 
provides assembly rooms for 500 men, 
library, writing rooms, and bedrooms with 
a capacity of 170. While primarily de- 
signed for the use of sailors on German 
boats, it is open to seamen of all nations. 


Methodists Start Fund to 
Rebuild Catholic Church 

On Oct. 29 the Roman Catholic church 
of the Annunciation, Shenandoah, Pa., 
was destroyed by fire. That evening the 
congregation of the Primitive Methodist 
church in the same town sent a message 
of sympathy to the rector of the burned 
church, in which the Methodist pastor, 
Dr. Wesley Boyd, enclosed a check to 
start a rebuilding fund. The Methodist 
congregation as a whole promised to bear 
a part in the work of rebuilding when it 
once got well under way. 


Chicago Churches Dine 
Foreign Students 

About 300 students from foreign lands, 
studying in Chicago, were entertained at din- 
ner in the La Salle hotel on Nov. 6. The 
gathering was held under the auspices of the 
churches of the city, cooperating through the 
church federation, and the student depart- 
ments of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
The principal speakers were Dr. Cleland B. 
McAfee and Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, while 
students from Japan, India, China and Korea 
responded on behalf of the guests. Similar 
occasions have been suggested by interchurch 
organizations in other cities. 


Sergeant Yorke Raises Funds 
For Mountain School 


After years of quiet and unobtrusive 
labor, Sergeant Alvin C. Yorke, America’s 
best known war hero, has found his way 
back into the news columns. This time, 
however, it is a different kind of devotion 
which directs attention to the tall, red- 
haired man from Tennessee. On the lec- 
ture platform and in various other ways 
Sergeant Yorke has been raising money, 
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until now he has $150,000 available. This 
he will devote to a school for the educa- 
tion of boys in the mountains of eastern 
Tennessee, the part of the country from 
which he himself comes. 


New Type of Evangelism 
Stirs Louisville 

Trinity Methodist church, Louisville, Ky, 
is the scene of a new sort of evangelistic 
effort which is making an immediate and 


Chinese Baptists Declare Independence 


HE BAPTISTS in the Swatow dis- 
trict of south China, one of the most 
successful Baptist mission fields in the 
world, have declared themselves inde- 
pendent. This is the first spectacular re- 
sult of the present nationalistic movement 
in China. More than 5,000 Chinese church 
members are involved. The Chinese are 
glad to have the missionaries remain as 
dvisers, but they want to be freed from 
the stigma which now attaches to pro- 
fessors of a “foreign religion.” 
LANDMARK DOCUMENT 

The document in which these Chinese 
Christians announce their independence 
from the American church which has fos- 
tered missions among them is likely to 
become one of the landmarks of mission 
history. It begins with an appreciation 
of the services rendered by missionaries 
in the past, and then goes on to say: 

“Conditions at present are truly deplor- 
The unequal treaties squeeze our 
very life-breath. Imperialism is exerting 
its dreadful power to press us to the 
ground. Thus Christ's teaching ‘freedom 
through truth’ is being destroyed. The 
people of China hold to the ideals of the 
‘brotherhood of man’ and for this reason 
the hindrances caused by the unequal 
treaties should be ended and the unequal 
treaties abolished. We, therefore, trust 
God will, before long, grant us true free- 
dom. 

“Generally speaking, Christianity is 
making daily progress. During the month 
of April, 1922, there was organized in 
Peking the anti-Christian movement, which 
soon spread to other cities in China. 
They brought charges against Christianity, 
claiming that the Christian religion 
strangles independent thinking and fosters 
capitalism; that it is in direct conflict with 
modern science and socialism. Christians 
are called ‘foreigner’s slaves,’ ‘hunting 
dogs to the foreigners,’ etc., etc. But we 
are not distressed because of that. We 
pray that God may enlighten them and to 
forgive them their sins, and on the other 
hand we are determined by good deeds to 
be true defenders of the truths of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


able. 


CHARGES AGAINST CHRISTIANS 

“Not long ago, Great Britain and Japan 
committed very unrighteous and cruel 
deeds in Shanghai. This occasioned the 
people to speak ill all the more against 
Christianity, claiming that the Christian 
religion destroys the national character of 
its converts, they are denationalized and 
the churches are ‘factories’ for the pro- 
duction of ‘homeless slaves.’ Missionaries 
are said to be ‘forerunners of invaders’ of 
China, etc., etc. Thus it is simply true 
to say that under such conditions it has 


become very difficult to carry on the work 
and affairs of the Christian church. Never. 
theless, we know that God’s spirit is sus- 
taining and comforting us in our endeavor 
to press on and forward. As the Apostle 
Paul said, ‘But one thing I do, forgetting 
the things which are behind, and stretch- 
ing forward to the things which are be- 
fore, I press on toward the goal unto the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.’ No matter how great our diff- 
culties may be, we firmly believe that the 
truth will prevail—it cannot be de 
stroyed.” 

After recounting in this fashion the 
public events which have been instru- 
mental in bringing the Chinese to the 
point of action, they outline the new or- 
ganization of the church. There is a 
request for the continuation of financial 
aid “but such aid not conditioned upon 
foreign control,” and the new form of 
organization is outlined. There are to be 
80 men and women in the governing 
church council, with an executive commit- 
tee of nine. All these will be advised by 
certain missionaries and leading Chinese. 
The core of the matter, however, is given 
in these two statements of policy: 

INDEPENDENCE 

“The planning and administration of the 
work in all phases should be handed over 
to the Chinese Christians who must as- 
sume the responsibility, that the self- 
governing, self-sustaining and _ self-propa- 
gating spirit may be encouraged and 
developed. 

“Inasmuch as the preaching of Chris- 
tianity in China is under the protection 
of the treaties secured by foreign powers, 
people suspect that Christianity repre- 
sented by foreign missionaries has a close 
relation with politics. Thus all the 
churches in the Ling-Tong district are 
called the ‘Great American Church.’ Since 
it is impossible to clear up the misunder- 
standing existing in the minds of the non- 
Christians, the Chinese church should now 
declare independence and cease to depend 
for its life upon the protection originally 
secured under the treaties.” ; 

It is evident that the missionaries in 
Swatow have not stood out against this 
declaration of independence. In fact, m 
one paragraph the Chinese say: “We de 
sire especially to thank the missionaries 
who live in the Swatow district because 
of understanding the principles involved 
and who so willingly agreed to the plan 
of having the Chinese Christians assume 
the responsibility and control of our 
church work hereafter. We thank them 
for helping us in making up what is lack- 
ing in us in order that there may be built 
up in the Swatow district churches that 
are founded upon the rock of truth.” 
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deep impression on that city. Beginning on 
dection day, and continuing every Tuesday 
for 20 weeks, some of the leading Christian 
ministers of the country are being brought to 
Louisville to give an evangelistic message 
+») a business audience at noon and to a gen- 
oral audience in the evening. The first speak- 
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er in the series, Dr. George R. Stuart, of 
Birmingham, found Louisville in the throes 
of its closest election, yet the church proved 
too small for the crowds which attempted 
to attend the opening services of the series. 
Among the speakers announced are Dr. A. 
D. Harmon, of Lexington, Ky.; Dr. W. R. 


Alliance Holds Peace Session in Detroit 


HE TENTH annual meeting of the 

American council of the World Alli- 
ance of international friendship through 
the churches was held in Detroit, Nov. 
10-12. One of the significant develop- 
ments of the council meeting was the 
attendance of Jewish peace advocates and 
the action of the council making it easier 
for Jews to participate in the work of 
the organization. At the suggestion of 
Rabbi Leo Franklin, of Detroit, the word 
“Christian” was stricken out of the vari- 
us places in which it appeared in the 
report of the program committee. The 
uncil was so impressed by the logic of 
Rabbi Franklin’s remarks, pleading for a 
program inclusive enough to unite all reli- 
gious forces in America in the cause of 
oeace, that he was elected a member of 
e executive committee. 


MESSAGE TO CHURCHES 


The conference concerned itself espe- 
ially with the problems of security. In 
annual message to the churches it said: 
‘We would again affirm our faith that 
e can be no lasting peace, no Chris- 
tian world-order, no outlawry of war and 
perfect functioning of the new inter- 
nal machinery, until it is recognized 
hat nations, in their relations with each 
ther, are bound by the same morality 
hat pertains among all good men. 

“Coming now to specific recommenda- 
tions. First, we would call upon all 
rches and all citizens between now and 
the next session of the United States 
senate in December, to exert themselves 
to the utmost to secure the adherence of 
the United States to the court of inter- 
tational justice already established. 

“Secondly, since this problem of inter- 
national relationships is the most crucial 

now before the world and in 

w of the fact that it can only be solved 

he adoption by the nation of Christian 
inciples as the rule of life, we urge that 
committees be established in all our 
churches whose task shall be the arrang- 
ing of study groups and classes for the 
liscussion of how the principles of the 
gospel may be applied to all international 
and racial relationships. 

“Third, we would urge, in the light of 
the rising consciousness of power on the 
part of the nations of the far east and the 

f color that may come, that all 
pastors lay especial emphasis in their 
Preaching on the unity of mankind, the 
‘uman race, also praying that the western 
tations in all their dealings with Japan 
ind China practice righteousness and 
lustice, making no distinction as to color 
to creed, and also praying that all 
Previous injustices be righted by speedy 
ation. 

“Fourth, it seems practically assured 
that another disarmament conference will 
be called. If such a conference is held, 
We urge that our nation participate and 


call upon the President of the United 
States to secure the placing among the 
foremost considerations, ‘the outlawry of 
war.’” 

ad WEST MUST DISGORGE 

One of the most impressive addresses 
of the conference was made by Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, who declared there 
could be no final peace until the white 
race disgorges some of the possessions 
it has taken at the point of the bayonet 
during the last thousand years. “Long 
ago,” said Mrs. Catt, “Confucius said, 
‘The gentleman asks, Is it right? and the 
vulgar man asks, Does it pay?’ The orient 
today is asking, Is it right? and our 
boasted Christian civilization is building 
more gunboats to patrol the rivers of 
China to answer the question, Will it 
pay?” 

Mr. Harry Holmes, speaking on the 
problem of security in the Pacific, pre- 
dicted that the history of the world in 
the next few hundred years would be 
written by nations whose shores are 
washed by the Pacific ocean. “The his- 
tory of civilization began among the na- 
tions facing the Mediterranean sea,” he 
said. “With the discovery of America the 
Atlantic ocean became the center of the 
world’s life. There are definite signs that 
the great war closed the Atlantic period 
and that the Pacific period has dawned.” 

Among the speakers on the program 
were Hon. J. Hugh Edwards, member 
of the British parliament; Hon. John H. 
Clarke, formerly justice of the supreme 
court; Mr. James MacDonald, of the 
Foreign Policy association; Prof. Manley 
O. Hudson, who presented the world court 
issue; Rt. Rev. Joseph S. Motodo, of 
Japan, and Dr. P. W. Kuo, of China, Dean 
Shailer Mathews, of Chicago, and Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton, of Brooklyn. The 
subject of “The Church and Security” 
was discussed by Rabbi Alexander Lyons, 
of Brooklyn, Father John A. Ryan, of 
Washington, and Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
of Detroit. 


SPEECHES PREDOMINATE 


The conference consisted mostly of ad- 
dresses. There was very little discussion 
from the floor and it is therefore impos- 
sible to speak of the moulding of senti- 
ment in any particular direction. The 
meeting of the alliance revealed the abid- 
ing passion for peace in the heart of the 
churches. It left the observer uncertain 
whether there is any substantial unanimity 
of opinion in the churches on the methods 
by which peace shall be secured. Nor 
did it encourage the belief that heavily 
endowed peace organizations, such as the 
alliance, are ready to do much pioneering 
in an effort to secure a genuine participa- 
tion by the churches in a fighting crusade. 

Dr. William Pierson Merrill, of New 
York, was re-elected president of the 
council, and Mr. Fred B. Smith was made 
chairman of the executive committee. 




















The Century Co. 
BOOK NEWS 


Does the church meet 
your personal problems? 


Perhaps the solution "a have 
sought there in vain lies wait- 
ing for you in the pages of 


Thomas L. Masson’ s 


Why I Am a 
Spiritual Vagabond 


which tells you that if you 
will renounce all attachments 
and follow Christ you will at- 
tain that inner peace which 
nothing can destroy. 


Mr. Masson receives many 
letters each week from those who 
have been helped by this book. 
Read what three people say: 


EADING your book was 

the most beautiful thing 
that has happened to me in 
many a long day. You have 
given me a new and amazing 
vision. My being has been 
singing ever since. For the 
next six months I am going to 
do as you say .. . ‘leave it to 
God’... and then I am going 
to write you of all the glorious 
things that have happened. 
I am physically handicapped 
but now that is not going to 
be a stumbling block in my 
way but something of a 
ladder to climb by.” 


os EADING your book was 
a wonderful experience. 
I felt as if you had taken my 
heart out and very gently and 
kindly shown me to myself. 
You have lifted me up and I 
don’t quite see myself going 
down again.” 


“= ‘on my way’,—a lonely 
road so far, but there is a 
dawning light of encourage- 
ment and joy in your under- 
standing and fellowship.” 


($2.00) 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Wedderspoon, of Chicago; Dr. F. F. Brown, 
of Knoxville, Tenn.; Bishop E. D. Mouzon, 
Nashville; Bishop W. L. Rogers, Cleveland; 
Dr. Merton S. Rice, Detroit; S. D. Gordon; 
Bishop F. J. McConnell, Pittsburgh; Bishop 
Charles E. Woodcock, Louisville; Dr. J. I. 
Vance, Nashville; Dr. Ernest Evans, Indian- 
apolis; Dr. E. Y. Mullins, Louisville; Dr. 
J. M. Vander Muelen, Louisville; Dr. F. F. 
Shannon, Chicago; Dr. John Timothy Stone, 
Chicago; Bishop E. H. Hughes, Chicago, 
and Bishop W. F. McDowell, Washington. 
Members of many communions are uniting 
in the services. 


Loosening Denominational 
Lines in New York 

The gradual disappearance of denomina- 
tional exclusiveness is suggested in the list of 
officers just elected for the Presbyterian 
ministers’ association of New York and vi- 
cinity. The president, Rev. George J. Becker, 
is a Congregationalist. The vice-president, 
Edgar I. McCully, is a minister in the Re- 
formed church. The secretary-treasurer, 
Rev. Lewis W. Barney, is a Presbyterian. 
The chairman of the topics committee, Wil- 
liam L. Tucker, is a United Presbyterian. 


Conservative Students to 
Hold Conference 

Students from conservative theological 
seminaries and ministerial training schools 
are holding the first annual conference of 
the league of evangelical students at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 20-24. The 
league is open to student bodies which 
endorse the familiar fundamentalist tests: 


the trinity, virgin birth, substitutionary 


atonement, physical resurrection, and the | 


physical return of Christ. 
ham Machen, 


Prof. J. Gres- 
of Princeton, and Prof. 


Leander S. Keyser, of St. Louis, are an- | 


nounced as the principal speakers at the 


conference, as well as the custodians of 


such gifts as may be made for the sup- 
port of the league. 


Dr. Cadman to Syndicate 
Answers in Press 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has signed a contract to furnish 
material to a syndicate of daily news- 
papers. The answers to questions, which 
have formed such a prominent part of 
Dr. Cadman’s Sunday afternoon talks at 
the Bedford branch Y. M. C. A., Brook- 
lyn, will be featured, with Dr. Cadman 
discussing five questions sent in by news- 
paper readers every day. The series will 
start Jan. 1. 


What Are the Deadly 
Sins Today? 

Vox Studentium, the international stu- 
dent magazine published in Europe, has 
been publishing the results of investiga- 
tions made among student bodies in 
America in an effort to find out what 
students think the worst sins of today to 
be. A test made at the University of 
Texas showed that 16 practices were ar- 
ranged in the following order of demerit: 
sexuai irregularity, stealing, cheating, ly- 
ing, drinking, gambling, vulgar talk, sab- 
bath-breaking, swearing, gossip, selfish- 
ness, idleness, snobbishness, extravagance, 
smoking, and dancing. Men and women 
students ranked these faults in almost 
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identical order. The same test given in 
other colleges resulted in practically the 
same way, with the exception that in 
northern colleges sabbath-breaking was 
placed near the bottom of the list. 


New President for 
Catholic Men 


Mr. Walter T. Johnson, a banker in 
Kenton, O., has been elected president 
of the national council of Catholic men. 
This body includes in its membership 
more than 1,000 Roman Catholic lay or- 
ganizations. Mr. Johnson succeeds Rear 
Admiral Benson in the position. 


Bishop du Moulin Accepts 
Philadelphia Church 

Dr. Frank du Moulin, former coad- 
jutor bishop of the Episcopal diocese of 
Ohio, has accepted the rectorate of the 
church of the Savior, Philadelphia. Dr. 
du Moulin is well known in Philadelphia 
as a result of many years of Lenten 
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preaching in special services held in the 
theatres of that city. His church min. 
isters especially to the students at the 
University of Pennsylvania, near which 
it is located. 


Dr. Ainslie Declines Trustee 
Post with Bryan University 

Dr. Peter Ainslie, pastor of the Chris. 
tian temple, Baltimore, was recently in- 
vited to be one of a hundred to act as 
trustees of the projected Bryan Memorial 
university, Dayton, Tenn. In declining 
the invitation Dr. Ainslie said: “It seems 
to me most unfortunate to found a univer- 
sity on the interpretations to which he 
(Mr. Bryan) gave himself. Such a foun- 
dation cannot be permanent, for inter. 
pretations shift with time. I should like 
to see a university founded on Jesus 
Christ with freedom for people to mrke 
adventures toward him in their expe- 
riences without creedal entanglements, | 


a 


Preacher In America is 





Harry Emerson 


FOSDICK 


whose books have created 


the lives of hundreds of thousands, and have helpfully 


guided thought, feelings and 


What a fine Christmas Gift 
makes! 


The Meaning of Prayer 
The Meaning of Faith 
The Meaning of Service silt top, in carton, 


an inspired atmosphere in 


actions. 
this “Trilogy of Meanings” 


The Turee books, 
uniformly bound in 
cloth, , with morocco 
ridge, gold - stamped, 
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an cation it is as unfortunate to have 
schools such as that which your commit- 
tee is planning to start as it is to have 
Neither has a 
lace in modern education.” 


sominational schools. 
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John E. Pounds, Disciple 
Leader, Killed 

While driving to his winter home in 
Florida, John E. Pounds, for years one 
of the best known of the leaders of the 
Disciples of Christ, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident on Nov. 2. Mr. Pounds 


Methodists Advocate Reforms in China 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
through its board of foreign 
, has officially called on the na- 
) revise the treaties existing be- 
ween China and other countries, so that 
present injustices may be done away. 
its annual session, held this year in 
ire, O., Nov. 14-18, this board 
nimously adopted recommendations of 
cretaries calling on the government 
iway with the so-called toleration 
now giving special privileges to 
naries working in China, and like- 
with the system of extraterritoriality. 
mmending this action the board 
ries pointed out that it might mean 
justment of the whole Methodist 
ynary force in China. 


CANNOT EVADE ISSUE 


recommendations made to the 

st board by Dr. R. E. Diffendor- 
Dr. J. R. Edwards, its corre- 
secretaries, said, in part: “All 

ces received from China in recent 
from experienced missionary lead- 

ite that we have an entirely new 

to deal with, one that we have 
before faced in China, a situation 
makes it impossible for us any 
evade the main issue, the funda- 

sntal attitude of the treaty powers to- 
| sovereignty and integrity of 


recommend that the 


“We therefore 
rd of foreign missions declare itself 
of relinquishing the toleration 


of China’s treaties with the 
hich accord special privileges to 
ries as missionaries, and to sup- 
Inited States government in its 
ve policy looking toward the 
of extraterritoriality at the earli- 
ble date. It may well be that 
nged conditions produced by the 
tions of the treaties, our policy 
rd may need adjustments and a 
of the personal position of 
missionaries. We believe that it will 
rpose of the board to meet with 
ind fairness the questions thus 


mission boards and the Christian 
t as a whole have now an oppor- 
separate themselves from the 
| and commercial agreements and 
nglements with which they have been 
from the beginning in China. 
opportunity that should humble 
ould be the occasion for much 

| and prayerful consideration. 
such vast interests at stake in 
of the present chaotic condi- 
7% China, and the demonstration of 
h anti-feeling of all sorts, the mis- 
Ty group is being forced to clarify 
| thinking as to its main business 
ia. If the 4,000 or more American 
aries are in China as the vanguard 
1 Americ an civilization, we have due us 





a sad disillusionment. If they are the 
advance agents of American business, we 
have little to our credit. If they are there 
to impose a superior culture, we are met 
with reminders of our own shortcomings. 


PRESENT PURPOSE OF MISSIONS 


“Even with vast and widespread vested 
interests and with the safety and wel- 
fare of our missionary personnel involved, 
we are happy to state that an examina- 
tion of our fundamental business in China 
shows that we are primarily purveyors 
of goodwill, the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and essentially the revealers of a life 
that has in it the power to redeem and 
to bring to China the abundant life she 
so eagerly craves; that we toil and sacri- 
fice with both life and treasure exclusively 
for the welfare of the Chinese, and that 
we labor with them for the salvation of 
the whole world.” 





Two novels that readers of all 
types may read and enjoy 


Ernestine Sophie 
by Sophia Cleugh 


Author of *“‘Matilda”’ 





Here is another story as delightful 
as “‘Matilda, Governess of the Eng- 
lish,’ which made such a success 
last year. 


Ernestine Sophie is every whit as 
charming a person as her predeces- 
sor, and the theme of the book 
just as original and genuinely 
amusing. 
Without a doubt with Mrs. Cleugh 
there arrived a novelist of power 
and individuality whose wholesome 
novels anyone may read and enjoy. 
Price $2.00 


Matilda, Governess 
of the English 


“A joyous, romantic, engaging tale.” 


utlook 
“A sheer delight.” —The Spur 


“‘More delight to the page than any 
book we have read in 1924.” 
—N. Y. Evening World 


“Barely a page that does not ripple 
with gentle pleasantry.” 
—WN. Y. Times 


“Not one novel on the autumn list 


which can touch it.” 
—Woman’s Home Companion 


Price $2.50 
The Macmillan Company 








TRAVEL! 


TOLEGYPT january 16, 1926, with Prof. 
Albert B. his eleventh 
party. Abu Simbel. Camp in the um. 


ROUND THE WORLD ris 
1926, with Arthur K. Peck. Visit the un- 
hinterland. Motor 1200 miles y 


TO | MISSION FIELDS jin the far Rant 
September 25 


Beach, our treeteat  euthority on yy 


TO THE HOLY LAND ID agen a, 1926, 
with Bishop Shayler ebraska. 
Churchmen’s Pilgrimage ase 
primarily religious. 

TOJNORTH AFRICA » ebruary 


1926, with F.A. LA. 
YM Biskra, etc., by auto; 
= the blossome in Sicily an 


Temple Tours 
447-V Park Sq."Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

















eee FURNITURE 


Pea fve Church and Sunday School 

‘actory to You. Finecctalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 

1104 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 


A Better Memory 
in One Evening 


David M. Roth, whose feats of memory have 
astonished large audiences from coast to 
coast, has often said to eager inquirers: 
“There is nothing miraculous about these 
demonstrations or about my ability to re- 
member instantly anything I want to re- 
member, whether it be names, faces, figures, 
facts, or something I have read. You can do 
this just as easily as I do.” 


More than half a million people are already 
familiar with the Roth Memory Course, and 
thousands have testified in unsolicited letters 
to the t benefits they have received from 
usin; this sgetnatios Course of seven lessons, 
in which Mr. Roth explains the secret of a 
better memory—so simply and clearly thet 
any man, woman, or child can learn to do the 
things which seem so wonderful when Mr. 
Roth does them. The “Memory Master,” as 
Mr. Roth has come to be known, states that 
he began with a really pose Cc - yet 
to-day there are over 10, perso’ nm the 
United States whom Mr. Roth has met at 
different times whose names he can recall in- 
stantly on meeting them. 


This is a golden opportunity for you. Send 
the free examination coupon to-day and you 
will have taken a long step toward mental 
power. 
Read this letter from a man who bought the 
course when it first appear 

“At one sitting I succeeded in learning the list 
of 100 words in Mr. Roth's first lesson forward and 
backward. And to say that I am dolighted with 
the method outlined is putting it very mildly. I 
feel already that I am more than repaid in the real 
value and enjoyment I have got from the fie 
lesson alone.” 
In less than two years from the date bis y was 
written risen to the head of the greatest 
organization of its kind in the world and” to this 
day he considers the Roth method a priceless 
possession. 


SEND NO MONEY. 
Just Mail This Coupon. 


THOR PRESS, 23 Irving oe New York City. 

You may send me the Roth Memory Course fot 
free — I will return it in 5 days or send 
you 
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22,000 American preachers name their leaders, whogp? § 


THE 


AMERICAN 


A MONUMENTAL ACHIEVEMENT ~OF PRACTICAL AN 


Preacher Portraits 


The book contains also a general Introduction by the editor of the 
volume, Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, and from his pen comes also a 
a vivid portrait-sketch of each one of the 25 preachers. I; 


Here are the 25 preachers: 


Francis J. McConnell . 
Robert E. Speer re 
Edwin H. Hughes 
Merton S. Rice 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Charles R. Brown 
George W. Truett 
Joseph Fort Newton 


William F. McDowell 
George A. Gordon 
Newell Dwight Hillis 
G. Campbell Morgan 
John Timothy Stone 
James I. Vance 
Charles W. Gilkey 
Lynn Harold Hough 


William P. Merrill 

S. Parkes Cadman 
Frederick F. Shannon 
William A. Sunday 
Ernest Fremont Tittle 
Mark A. Matthews 
Henry Sloane Coffin 


Russell H. Conwell 








Charles E. Jefferson 


Good books of good sermons are published every month bul 
here is the first collection published which is representativel) 
and authoritatively American! 





THE ( 
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m selections from their sermons are now included in 








Just coming 
. from the press 


ISTORICAL VALUE TO EVERY ALERT CHURCHMAN 








Finding the Great Preachers 


To determine, as far as a ministerial vote could determine, who their twenty- 
five foremost living American colleagues were The Christian Century conducted a 
poll of the Protestant ministry—about go,00o in all—north, south, east and west. 
Included in it were ministers of all groups and schools, in all denominations— 
fundamentalist, modernist, conservative, liberal, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Congregationalist, Disciple, Episcopal, Lutheran, Unitarian, Universalist, and 
others. Votes were received from 21,843 preachers. 


__ This poll was in no sense a “contest’’; there was no candidating and no award. 
The motive behind the poll was to get at the mind of the ministry for a purpose, 
and that purpose was to get at the mind of the church itself. 


This volume has the important distinction of affording a cross section of the 
religious thinking during the post-war period—a period that will be intensly 
interesting and instructive for future generations, as it is perplexing to this genera- 
tion. As a book of historical value, it is worth much to any alert minister or 
Christian layman. 


Of Valuable and Varied Contents 


Furthermore, the book has great value on the basis of its contents. It contains many strong 
and fine sermons. Fosdick is here with his New Year's Sermon, ‘The Open Doors,’ Brown with 
“The Sense of Hearing,’ Hough with ‘Shining Stars of Expectation,” Tittle with “Evolution and 
Religion, Joseph Fort Newton with “The Presence.’ Dr. Jefferson is represented by the sermon 
of which he says: 


“If all my sermons were ordered destroyed, and | had the privilege of taking out one which 
should be preserved in order to reveal my mind to future generations, it would be this sermon. 


Bishop McConnell is here with his fresh interpretation of ‘Peter the Rock.” George A. 
Gordon stirs with his ‘Conscience.’ Robert E. Speer lays bare his heart with his “The Christ Who 
Lives in Men.” Dr. Merrill also puts Christ at the center of life in his “Christ Our Religion.” 
Dr. Coffin brings science to the interpretation of religion in “From the Natural to the Spiritual.” 
The winsomeness of Bishop Hughes’ sermon has elicited wide comment in religious circles. In 
this book Vance speaks, and Cadman and Sunday and Gilkey: Conwell, McDowell and Campbell 
Morgan: Hillis and Rice and Truett; Stone and Shannon and Matthews. What various types of 
preachers are here represented, and with what varying messages! But they are all American 
preachers, and wield mighty influence in wide circles of American life. This is a unique book—there 
was never before published just such a book. If you would know American preaching today, 
you must have this collection of sermons. 

The Christian Century Press, 

The book will be on hand in a few days. Send 1 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

your order today and your copy will be mailed | Send me 


> AMERICAN PULPIT at $ 
the day after the book comes from the press. THE AME atl aac 
0 Enclosed find remittance 


| 
| 
(Price $2.50) , CO Charge to my account, payable 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS Chicago 
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served for years as pastor at Hiram, O., 
seat of Hiram college, and later settled 
there to spend the closing years of his 
life. He had not been in active service 
for the past six years, but had retained a 
nominal connection with the board of edu- 
cation of his denomination. At his funeral 
two hymns, “The way of the cross leads 
home” and “Beautiful isle of somewhere,” 
written by his wife, who died in 1921, 
were sung by the choir of Hiram college. 


Baptist Fundamentalists to Have 
Own Missionary Society 

The break which has been developing 
inside the northern Baptist convention has 
reached the point where the Baptist Bible 
union of North America, association of 
rampant fundamentalists, has organized a 
foreign missionary board of its own. The 
executive secretary of the union is quoted 
as speaking of the new board as frankly 
“in opposition to the foreign mission so 
ciety of the northern Baptist convention.” 
Needless to say, the missionaries sent out 
will be pledged to the propagation of an 
unbendingly reactionary type of doctrine 
The first field to be entered, it is an- 
nounced, will be Russia. 


Says Russia Is Now 
Free for Religion 

In an address at Omaha, Rev. I. S. 
Prokhanoff, of Leningrad, is quoted by 
the press as saying that religious free- 
dom now obtains in Russia. Mr. Prok- 
hanoff is the head of the all-Russia union 
of evangelical churches. “The evangelical 
Christian movement has increased won- 
derfully, embracing all classes of people,” 
Mr. Prokhanoff declared. “Whereas the 
government and the orthodox church were 
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formerly opposed to the spread of evan- 
gelical Christianity, these organizations 
can now teach and preach openly, due to 
the liberalism of the present regime.” 


Fundamentalist Fight Stirs 
Canadian Baptists 

The doctrinal troubles which have beset 
the Baptists of America for several years 
have now crossed the border, and the 
Baptists of Canada seem in for a period 
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of stress and strain. Rev. T. T. Shields 
of Toronto, who has been prominent jp 
fundamentalist gatherings in this country 
opened an attack in the recent Canadian 
Baptist convention on Prof. H. T. Mar. 
shall, the newly appointed professor oj 
theology in McMaster university. A wild 
debate was precipitated, which lasted from 
noon until nearly midnight. When the 
firing was over, and the votes were 
counted, the choice of Prof. Marshall was 


Congregationalists Ask Justice for China 


NE BY ONE the American denomi- 

nations carrying on missionary work 
in China are lining up in favor of a just 
and liberal political program in that coun- 
try. One of the latest to take an official 
stand is the Congregational church. At 
its recent Washington council meeting 
this church, which supports the influential 
American board of commissioners for for- 
eign missions, adopted these important re- 
solutions : 


SYMPATHY EXPRESSED 


“Whereas, in accordance with the cher- 
ished ideals of American independence 
and democracy and in consequence of our 
deeply rooted conviction of the duty of 
brotherly relations between men of all 
nations, we are in full sympathy with the 
desire of the people of China to be mas- 
ters of their own destiny. 

“Therefore be it resolved, that through 
the state department we urge and peti- 
tion the American representatives in the 
international conference now in session 
in Peking for the purpose of discussing 


treaty revision to stand for such revision 
as shall recognize the absolute sovereignty 
of China; 

“Resolved, that we as members both 
of this council and of the American board 
of commissioners for foreign missions do 
disclaim all special privileges accorded 
our missionaries and their work by exist- 
ing treaties; 


ABOLISH EXTRATERRITORIALITY 


“Resolved, that we are in favor of the 
abolition of extraterritoriality in China 
at an early date the determination of 
which shall be subject to the mutual con- 
sideration of China and the government 
of the United States of America, even if 
other powers find themselves unable to 
make readjustments in treaty 
at the same date. 

“Resolved, that we favor and urge such 
mutual consideration of these vexed prob- 
lems as will assure that the revision of 
existing treaties shall be undertaken co- 
operatively on terms of equality by China 
and the United States of America.” 


relations 











15th and Oak Grove, Suite 440 


No Increase in Cost 


For several years past, commodity prices have maintained a high level. 
The cost of some lines of insurance has increased, 


Premiums on health insurance have been generally and sharply raised. 
Many men who carried policies in the big standard companies because they 
objected to “‘uncertain” assessments, have had their premiums arbitrarily 
boosted. The “fixed” premiums which they had counted on didn’t stay fixed. 


Meanwhile members of the M. C. U. are still enjoying sound, dependa- 
ble insurance and paying exactly the same rates as“‘before the war.”’ Only 
economy of management, careful selection of applicants and the high moral 
quality of our risks makes this possible. 


There is NO “‘just as good!” 


The Ministers Casualty Union 


INCORPORATED 1900 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and SICKNESS INSURANCE at BOTTOM COST for CLERGYMEN ONLY 








Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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found to be approved by a ratio of about J. F. Simon, of Washington. As a re-_ the students, led by the faculty, marched 
} to 1. sult, a committee was appointed to search singing to a huge bonfire, into which all 
the college library and eliminate every 


Tennessee College reference to evolution found there, while Saye 
Purified boys’ and girls’ dormitories were searched ; fj Tis mas 
Southern junior college, Ooltewah, and novels, pictures, jazz music sheets, 


South 4 
Tenn., has been going through a revival magazines, lipsticks, rouge and other for- ; . A SUUSic 


ied by C. B. Haynes, of New York, and bidden articles were confiscated. Then 
= ‘ 0 LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLE- 


HEM. New solo for medium voice. 
Beautiful new words and charming music. 


Federal Council to Face Searching Agenda WD) Betis 38 ent 


1 roLLow HIS STAR OF oe. 
— ° , . : New. A beautiful word picture of t 
HE AGENDA of the annual meeting of tion should the council make to releasing heavenly ecenes ot the bith of Chutes. 


— : "y » > iTi - : ; Net price, 35 cents. 
the executive committee of the Federal the spiritual forces without which none of £ is nls ied ome ao wien by Oo 
uncil of churches, to be held in Detroit, the programs discussed above can be car- composer of “The Beautiful Garden of Prayer” 
. - ; rj ? ‘ and other popular solor. Both are sou! songs 
9-1, shows that the body will come ried out — . They carry a message from the heart of the 
e to face with some of the most search- The council is not setting the stage for a singer straight to the heart of the hearer. 
3 tans tn 2 : > H is ; : H ; The two solos will be mailed at » «pecial introductory pric 
ng and difficult questions in its history. The public display at this Detroit meeting. Bishop ah a ee ee ee ee 
nce of interests covered by these questions John M. Moore, of the southern Methodist different occasions. Our Christmas catalog gent free. 
will come as a revelation to many who are church, in the capacity of chairman of the FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 522 Elm Street, Cincianati, O. 
familiar with the present-day program executive committee, will preside at all ses- 


churches. There are 16 main topics sions. Dr. John A. Marquis, as chairman of Z FREE All Charges Prepaid YY 


: the agenda, every one of which contains the administrative committee, will present a Subject to Examination 
terial for long debate. review of the year’s work. Otherwise, there Easiest 
The first issue to be faced by the council will be no places on the program assigned in . 
will be: What principles should guide the advance. Representative and democratic dis- Reading 
incil in its relation to public issues in cussion of actual issues is the thing desired. Bible 
hich considerations of Christian morality I 
and of legislative procedure are both in- SESSASSESSSASSSSISISSSSSASLSSALSSSASE SDSL The Bible has azver 


volved; for example, prohibition, the child WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL soe ae 


form 


abor amendment, the federal anti-lynching RED LETTER BIBLES reading of it has been 
, . : : : made so attractive to 


_ the Japanese exclusion law? It is clear areata beth old and young 
1 attempt to reach agreement on prin- : BIBLES and TESTAMENTS that EMPHASIZE CHRIST as in the “INTERNA. 
1 such a realm will involve an abun- on os end Prophecies ia TIONAL” 
of clear thinking. Slow asuaneat exe Printed tn Wend. CHRISTIAN 
WAR AND PEACE Send for Mustuated Catcheg WORKERS’ 
a THE HENS. c. Westen CO., Publishers 
n, in order, the council will take up a BIBLE 
n of specific issues. Among these —— winston TON BUILDING. : 
By an entirely new 


What should be the major emphases vv lan, a thread of red 
: running from 


f the Federal council on the issue of war Sites te “Weve 
peace? What should the council do a K tion. binds in one 
—_ ee ~—? Wh- armonious whole 
bout the Japanese | exclusion _acti What FFERS! Ser ns each leading topic. All 
should be the council’s policy in support of mo the precious truths 
us work amour the men of the araw By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D. which lie hidden un 
. oa g - A ? ‘One marvels at Dr. Jefferson's mastery of his themes—the der the mass of un 
and navy? How can the council give greater expressions that repeatedly reveal the wealth of his observe- connected matter and 
ss ee . : f 7 7 : tions and bis knowledge of detail. A notable and distinctive escape the mere read 
ncreteness to its program of interracial co- _ work.” —The Congregationalist. $1.50 er are brought to light 
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the condemned articles were cast. The 
school is controlled by Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists. 


To Head Anti-Saloon League’s 
Educational Campaign 

O. G. Christgau, editor of the Illinois 
edition of the American Issue, has been 
chosen as assistant to Dr. F. Scott Mc- 
Bride, general superintendent of the Anti- 
saloon league. Mr. Christgau will be 
placed in charge of the educational cam- 
paign decided on by leaders of the league 
as a result of the recent national con- 
vention. Emphasis will be placed on the 
effects of alcohol, and the beneficial so- 
cial and economic results of prohibition. 


New Moody Church 
In Chicago 

The new building of the Moody inde- 
pendent church, Chicago, was dedicated 
on Nov. 7. There is a tremendous audi- 
torium, capable of seating a congregation 
of several thousand, the whole plant hav- 
ing cost more than $1,000,000. For the 
past three years Rev. P. W. Philpott has 
been the pastor. He has just received a 
call to a similar church in Los Angeles, 
but it is not known whether he will accept. 


President Thompson to 
Fill Denver Pulpit 


Dr. W. O. Thompson, who retired re- 
cently, on his 70th birthday, from the presi- 
dency of Ohio State university, Colum- 
bus, O., has accepted an invitation to fill 
the pulpit of Central Presbyterian church, 
Denver, Colo., for an indefinite period. 
Dr. Thompson, before beginning his term 
of 26 years as president of the Ohio insti- 
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tution, was connected with Colorado Pres- 
byterianism as pastor and college presi- 
dent. 


Anna Louise Strong Returns 
For Lecture Tour 


Miss Anna Louise Strong, daughter of 
Dr. Sydney Strong, well-known Congre- 
gational minister of Seattle, is to return 
to this country in December for a lec- 
ture tour. In a series that will open in 
Portland, Ore., early in January, Miss 
Strong will visit Stockton, Cal., San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Denver, Pittsburg, 
Kan., Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Detroit, Néw York and Boston. Miss 
Strong has ‘spent years in Russia, where 
she has borne a conspicuous part in the 
work of agricultural and childhood re- 
habilitation. 


College Church Will Discuss 
Educational Problems 


The college church of Wesleyan univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn., will hold a parley 
on the present condition of American 
college education, Dec. 4-6. The leaders 
will be Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, Presi- 
dent Frank J. Goodnow, Dr. James Har- 
vey Robinson, and Prof. Ben D. Wood. 
The parley represents an attempt on the 
part of the church to make undergrad- 
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RALPH CONNOR’S NEW BOOK 


Treading 
the Winepress 


The beloved author of THE SKY PILOT 
has written another of his thrilling, heart- 
searching, uplifting romances. 


The plot is laid in Canada but the scene is 
shifted from the Northwest to the picturesque 
Nova Scotia coast and its sturdy folk. 


q It is a story of indomitable courage, rare sympa- 
thy, and deep understanding of human emotion. 


At your religious bookstore 


Ley) Publishers 


$2.00 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY firing 
New York W&.@:% 
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uates familiar with the problems which 
educators are considering, with the 
that mutual understanding will make for 
progress. 
Unitarians Build 
New Churches 

Reports to denominational headquar. 
ters show that during the last year Uni. 
tarians have completed new churches jp 
Albany, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; Por. 
land and Salem, Ore.; and have ney 
churches under construction in Pittsfield, 
Mass., Lynchburg, Va., and Youngstown, 
O. During the same period churches haye 
been reconstructed at Waterville ang 
Portland, Me.; Brooklyn, N. Y., and Rich. 
mond, Va. New parish houses have been 
built at Belmont and Dorchester, Mass; 
Evanston, Ill.; Plainfield, N. J.; Weston 
and Wilton Center, N. H. New parson. 





~ Christian Martyrs Given to the Lions 


Did They Die 
in Vain? 


Is Christianity winning as it should? 
Is it out of date? 

is a vital the world 

that affects lives of every man, 
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ages have been secured at Keokuk, Ia., 
Dorchester, Mass., and Flushing, N. Y. 


Washington Church to Ask 
Denomination for Funds 

By action of the recent session of the 
Congregational national council, the First 
church of that denomination in Washing- 
on, D. C., is now free to go into the 
communion at large in search of the funds 
wherewith to build. Members of the con- 
gegation have already raised $127,000 
ward the total $1,250,000 cost of the 
sew building. There will be an attempt 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Among The Farmyard People, by Clara Dilling- 


ham Pierson. Dutton, $1.60. 


Granny’s Wonderful Chair, by Frances Browne. 


Dutton, $2.00. 


The Inescapable Christ, by Walter Russell Bowie. 


Scribner, $1.50. 


The Reasonableness of Christianity, by Douglas 


Clyde Macintosh. Scribner, $1.50. 


The Wooing of Rebekah and Other Bible Plays, by 


Rosamond Kimball. Scribner, $2.50. 


The Oxford Book of American Essays, Chosen 


by Brander Matthews. 
$2.25. 


Oxford University Press, 


The Oxford Book of English Verse, Edited by 


Arthur Quiller Couch. Oxford University Press, 
$3.75. 
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The Old Franciscan Missions of California, by 
George Wharton James. Little, Brown & Co., 
$2.00. 

According to Saint John, by Lord Charnwood. 
Little, Brown & Co., $3.50. 

The Coming Faith, by R. F. Foster. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $2.00. 

The Everlasting Man, by G. K. Chesterton. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $3.00. 

Norway, by G. Gathorne Hardy. Scribner, $3.00. 

Russia, by Valentine O'Hara and N. Makeef. 
Scribner, $3.00. 

Shall We Have a Creed? By E. Hershey Sneath. 
Century, $1.00. 





to raise funds in the general community 
st Washington before the appeal is made | iz 
io the country at large. 


BOOKS RECEIVED poe 


The Organization of Life, by Seba Eldridge. 
Crowell, $4.50. 

Postulates of Perfectibility, or Creative Person- 
ality, by Philip David Bookstaber. Stratford, 
$2.00. 
Systems of Public Welfare, by Howard W. Odum 
and D. W. Willard. Univ. of North Carolina 
Press, $2.00. 
\srael, by Ludwig Lewisohn. 
$3.00. 


Boni & Liveright, 
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Tarbell’s Guide, 1926 


By MARTHA TARBELL, Ph.D. 


Scholarly, scientific, interesting 
$1.90 


Snowden’s S.S. Lessons 


Practical—Replete with illustrations 
$1.25 
The Christian Century Press, Chicago 











“Let me thank The Christian Centur 


tury rea 


in the realm of my knowledge. I 


jer coupon.) 
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Our November Book Leaders 


0 The Aim of Jesus Christ 
William Forbes Cooley ($2.00) 

O Sermons a Chemist 
E. E. Slosson ($2.00) 


0 The Reasonableness of Christianity 
D. C. Macintosh ($1.50). 


0 Sharing in Creation 
W. Cosby ($2.00) 

0 Science As Revelation 
John M. Watson ($2.25) 

O God In History 
James Strahan ($2.00) 

0 Reality in Worship 
William L. Sperry ($2.50) 

0 Liberal Christianity 
W. P. Merrill ($1.75) 

0 What and Why Is Man 
R. L. Swain ($1.75) 

O Paul of Tarsus 
T. R. Glover 

0 The Americafi Pulpit 
— Preachers (Send copy soon as published) 


You may have 30 or 60 days to pay for books (or cash 
may be Teclosed) 
We Pay Postage 


Check books desired and mail today. 


Press for its publicity of good books! There's nothin 
ave profited by 
mail you my order, rather than send it elsewhere. 
vr, a2 he sends along his substantial order. 


like 
our suggestions and feel that I should now 
here it is." Thus writes «a Christian Cen- 

Good logic! What say you? (Herewith 


Other Important Volumes 
Oo oy Meaning of New Testament. Snowden 
O Christian Thought, Trositeh ($1.75) 
O Church's Program for Young People, Mayer (82.00) 
O Religion of Jesus & Faith of Paul, Deismann ($2.00) 
0 Progress and History. Marvin ($1.78). 
O Origin of New Testament, Harnack ($2.00). 
OC Moderna Religious Cults, Atkins ($2.50). 
OC Creative Prayer, Herman ($2.00). 
O Bvolution for John Doe, Ward ($3.50) 
O The Church of the Spirit, Peabody ($3.00). 
O Nature Sermons, Jefferson ($1.50). 
OC Cardinal Ideas of Isainh. Jefferson ($1.75). 
O Sermons by British Preachers, Marchant ($1.75). 
Clausen ($1.25). 





O Fields of Glory, Conwell ($1.25). 

O Science aad Religion, Thomson ($2.00). 
O Authority in Religion, Grubb (81.25). 
O Biblical Idea of God, Thomas ($1.50). 
0 Can We Find God, Patten ($1.60). 

© Christ the Truth, Temple ($2.59). 

O History of Religion in U. 8., Rowe ($1.75). 
O Borrowed Axes, Conwell ($1.25). 

Sead me books checked: 

OD Enclosed find 

OC Charge to my sccount, payable 
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**Revelation”’ 
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“‘Providence’”’ 


This book won the $6000 Bross Prize for 1925! 


The REASONABLENESS 
"Of Christianity 


By DOUGLAS CLYDE MACINTOSH 

Dwight Professor of Theology in Yale University 

Thirteen Chapters—Among Them: 
**Immortality”’ 


**Freedom”’ 


“Reality” 
Price of Book $1.50 


In making out your order — see coupon adjoining—don’t neglect to 
include the great book of the year on the Apostle to the Gentiles— 


“Paul of Tarsus”’ By T. R. GLOVER 
It’s already a classic (Price $2.00) 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS : 


**Person and Work of Christ’”’ 
**The Historic Jesus”’ 
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NOW for 1926! 


The special function of the RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, as the official ~ 
Northfield magazine, owned and controlled by The Northfield Schools, is to broadcast 
over the earth the addresses delivered on the Northfield platform during the summer ~ 


conferences. 


More addresses are reported each summer than can be used for lack of 


space, but on this reserve wealth we can always draw as opportunity permits. 


And in order to afford the well rounded variety expected in a general religious 
magazine, it is our editorial policy to secure other articles and studies by competent 


men and women of this and other lands. 


The regular departments include, Religious Thought and Activity, The Mission 
Field—At Home and Abroad, Our Book Table, International Sunday School Lessons, 
Christian Endeavor Topics, Selected Thoughts for the Quiet Hour, and Bible Notes 
for Daily Devotions (conducted by Dr. John Gardner). 





Northfield conferences reports in hand, and other articles already provided for, will appear in 


issues up to August, 1926 (inclusive), as follows: 

New Wine and New Bottles: A New Year 
Meditation, Dr. J. A. Hutton. (January.) 

The Christian Woman and Her Citizenship, 
Miss Jane Stoddart. 

The Christian Adventure, Dr. Sidney M. Berry. 

The Peril of the Heedless Life, Rev. Hubert 
L. Simpson. 

The Other Side of Sorrow, Prof. James Strahan. 

Dr. Grenfell’s Observations on Conditions 
in China. (January.) 

The Man with the Measuring Line, and other 
addresses, Rev. James Reid. 

“Jesus Went about Doing Good,”’ and other 
addresses, Dr. John A. Hutton. 

Psychology and Religion (continued), Rev- 
Prof. W. Fearon Halliday. 

The Bread of Life, and other addresses, Rev. 
Melvin E. Trotter. 

World Survey of Christian Missions, Milton 
Stauffer. (January.) 

Deepening One’s Sense of God, and other ad- 
dresses, Rev. James Gordon Gilkey. 

Ambassadors for Christ, Charles Inglis. 


Some Aspects of the Problem of Reading, 
Rev. H. Gordon Ross. 


Reopen the Bible and Let It Speak! 
Dr. Robert E. Speer. (March.) 


Some Creative Beliefs: a series of Northfield 
addresses, Dr. Harris E. Kirk. 


The Essentials of Christian Experience, a 
series by Dr. John McDowell. 


The Essential and the Non-essential in Re- 
ligion, Dr. Charles A. Dinsmore. 

-_ Challenge to Youth, Dr. A. Ray 
-etty. 

The Gibraltars of the Moral Seas, Rev. Grady 
D. Feagan. 

How to Find Reality in Your Morning De- 
votions, Rev. Donald Carruthers. 


Washington Cathedral: An American West- 
minster Abbey. 


And Others. 


Voices of the Great Creator 

A series of devotional articles by Rev. Albert 
D. Belden of England, beginning in January: 
The Voice of the Desert.—Solitude. 
The Voice of the Mountain.—<Aspiration. 
The Voice of the Valley—Duty. 
The Voice of the Sea—Adventure. 
The Voice of the Garden—Beauty. 
The Voice of the City—Fellowship. 





FRE 


Our special offer (good until December 15) in our Sub- 
scription Drive for 1926 is to give a copy of our December 
issue free with every NEW subscription for 1926. 


DECEMBER CONTENTS (in part): 


The Shepherds and the Wise Men, Dr. J. D. Jones. 

The Living, Present Christ, Prof. W. Fearon Halliday. 
What Will You Do with Jesus? Rev. George A. Buttrick 
He That Overcometh, Rev. Melvin E. Trotter. 

Keeping the Radiance in Life, Rev. James G. Gilkey. 


The Pure in Heart, Rev. James Reid. 
“Born of the Virgin Mary,” Dr. T. J. Gaehr. 


How to Find Reality in Your Morning Devotions, Rev. 
Donald Carruthers. 





Make remittances payable, and address orders and correpondence to 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, 


The official Northfield gaxi 





Box 609, .°. East Northfield, Mass. 


$2 by the year; Canada, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 
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When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 











